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I As the need for competeniv, well qualified .proffessionals 
in vocational education incr^eases , cooperative program efforts 
and resource' sharing among $,tates and regions become critical 
elements ih providing necessary personnel for the school 
^systems of the nation/ Ii^formatioh "Sharing and creative' 
contact among' states and different components pf.the tbcational 
personnel development system are impotta;nt first steps to ' 
achieving these goals of* cooperation and^ sharing . 

The primary objectives of > the Conference ^^^^w^^ share 
information about personnel development activities and pro- ' 
gr^ms currently operating with the six states which are 
included within Region V and to initiate cooperative planning, 
within and among the states related to vocational petsonner^ 
development. These objectives, as wejl as the. Conference 
program, focused on. the topic of Competeftcy Basled Teacher 
Education. . 

This document provides a record' of the prog'i^ain and 
activities associated with the Region V Conference on 
Competency Based Teacher Education held at ;the Midland Hotel 
in Chicago on March 11-13, 1975. It includes addresses pre- 
sented by key participants, reports, of state task force 
.meetings, results of the Conference survey and a list of 
participants. An evaluation of the Conference was conducted 
and its findings were summarized in a separate 'report. 
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PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT IN OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
ILLINOIS, Sherwood Dees, Presented at Region? V Conference . 
on Competency Based Teacher Education, Chicaco, March 
11-13, 197S. - ' 

Everyone seems to be in favor of improving the .quality 
of Occupational edilcation in the schools and community 
colleges of Illinois. However, the question of just how 
to* improve this quality of instruction seems to invoke 
considerable debate. We in Region V are convinced that 
considerable attention shoiild be directed toward occupa- 
tional educatioii teachers, supervisors and directors' as 
a means of improving instruction for each person receiving 
occupational training. 

It is first necessary*that the' Division of Vocational' 
and Technical Education reflect this priority by desig- 
nating professional and curriculum development as a major 
unit within tlie. Division. Illinois was one of the first 
states in the nation to include professional and curriculum 
development as- a regular and important function pJ the ' 
Statj^The role of the Division is to emphasize the 
implementation of professional development act-ivities, 
to coordinate thei^ efforts, and'' to dejnonstrate these 
act ivit it's. ' 



The universities, with responsibility for teacher 
education, must meet the needs of teachers of occupational 
education at a time when training for the world of work 
is the highest priority of all of education. As many of • 
the occupational education areas of instruction are new 
and- different, it means -.a reorganization of traditional 
teacher education programs that often weire based upon 
occupations of the past. It means examining and updating 
traditional curriculum offerings that were not aimed 'at 
the objective of entry level skills for the/v;orld of work. 
Occupational education should* be an integral part of all 
of education. It jnust not be considered as separate and 
f^part from the general or academic program. It should 
serve as a complement- to, not a competitor with, the 
general or aca'demic p'rogram. 

The close relationship of business and industry with 
"'higher education requires that professional development in 
occupational education be practical and not theoretical 
or of textbook emphasis. Practical requires a clDse relation 
ship between the ''taught" and the "real" situation. Emphasis 
mtist be given in teacher training to the total occupational 
education program. It includes special emphasis oh the 
skill training i^equired for each occupation. There is also 



a real n.eed for teacher^ and administrators to understand 
the relationship o£ a sequential program of instruction 
as well as the relationship of occupationaT clusters. 
Occupational education is aimed at training individuals 
with entry level skills- for a'cluster of /occupations , not 
a specific ppcupation. / • 



During the past several years, we in Illinois have 
contracted with universities to develop new programs to 
produce cbmpTetent teachers Many of our efforts aiid'Tnuch 
of the m6nie;5 spent v;ere put into new, innovative, competency 
based programs for future prof essiohals^'ln vocational 
education. These have included programs for teachers, 
counselors, ciirriculum personnel, and administrators. Theses 
programs have' been developed and implemented as part of 
professional personnel development actjvitiesjgiHroughout 
the State/ 

Som^vi^w compgtency-based teacher educat iori as .aii r 
educational "fad." As any new educational "fad" , competency- 
^ased instruction for teachers has its opponents as'w^ll^ 
as prppc>nen?s. Both sides of the controversy' have strongt 
arguliients to uphold their positions. Ijfe in the Illinois 
state office do not have the answers. We feel that we 
have had soipe success with the programs I have mentioned, 
some of which you wilT lie^r about during this co^fferpnce. 
We do fe^el that we in ed^ation need, to listen- to the_ 
many voices that have beei\raised by coftimunity leaders, 
and Icrcal school personnel ^Nc^arding the upgrading of the 
abilities of the persons being^certified to teach and ' 
administer our vocati9nal programs. Business and industry 
leaders, the "purchaser" of our "products in the public 
schools, are asking for better-trained individuals. These 
individuals should enter the labor market v;itli at least 
pntry level skills. 

— It is impossible to graduate well-trained persons from 
our secondary and postsecondary occupational programs 
unless wo have well -trained, competent teachers. \ Complacency - 
base(J- teacher education may fulfill this need. 

'On the other hand, competency-based teacher education 
may not be the ultimate answer., but it deserves to be 
studied. It should be implemented if found to be superior 
to or a complement to traditional four-year teacher-training 
programs in. our colleges and universities. - • 
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ONE STATE'S APPROACH tO .COMPETENCY BASED JPACHER EDUCATION, 
William Reynolds , Presented at Region V C^ference on 
Competency Based teacher Education", Chicago, March 11-13. - 
1975. 



Prior to\1969 Illinois' approach to teacher education 
generally took .the foYm of the State Department reimbursing 
universities for extension type courses which were previously 
app:{joved b}^ ,the S.EA. Two' things were wrong with this 
practice/ "First, the universities could, as part of their 
prbgram, provide these services to the teachers of the 
State. Secondly, this practiqe also provided little room 
for innovativfeness Dr the establishing or fulfilling' of 
priorities for teafeher education. As a part of a plan to' 
improve teaclior edupiition, the Division went to a method 
of establishing'-^priorit/ies and then entering into contract 
xirith educational inst|/tutions, agencies and individuals for 
the conduct of those services^br activities. » 

This change, along witli the establishment of the 
University Occupational^ Education Coordinators Council, 
pavod the way for a competency based teacher education 
program in Illinois. Information regarding the liaison 
"structure" is described in the ILLINOIS CAREER EDUCATION 
JOURNAL, Spring, 1974, Volume 31, #3, page 6-9. The 
University Occupational Education Coordinators Council 
attempted in -1970 to identify those, competencies which 
persons of diffeirent levels and disciplines v/ould need 
to function in their particular positibns. This not only 
included teachers but also 'Administrators, guidance, and"^, 
other ancillary or support personnel. After two years 
of study to identify these competencies, a contract was/ " 
awarded to two universftie^'.on a cooperative basis to ' 
better define and delineate''^>those competencies v;hich had 
been identified by the Council. Drs. Wa>ne Ramp of SIU-C 
and Ed Anderson of ISU vjqtq identified to undertake " this 
task. The initial year of research was documented in a 
publication entitled "A Competency Based Model Graduate 
Program in Occupational Education Administration." This 
study was limited to the identification of competencies 
of administrators and was chosen because evaluations 
throughout the state had indicated the weakest area for 
program change v;as focused on the administrative leader- 
ship that was being 'assorted in" the state. 

Upon completion of this study, the Division issued 
Request^s for Proposals ^RFP'js^- for the development of 
two competency-based admiin^rat ion graduate program models, i 
The RFP's also indicated -that the models would be developed, 
in consortium with students who v;ould help determine 
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competencies; help to identify alternative programs in 
which to attain these competencies; and would evaluate 
and make recommendations to each of the project directors 
on revisions within the programs. Two contracts were 
awarded to ISU and SIU-C and project directors were 
identified. Companion contracts were awarded using 

^' EPDA. 553, Part F funds which permitted the preparation 
of personnel. at the same time the program was being 
developed. These two programs were so successful that 
a preservice undergraduate competency based program was 

« initiated at ISU which would identify the competencies 
' in the "professional areas" at the undergraduate level. 

' This program^ has been under development for two years and 
will be completed and field tested by July 1, 1976. 

I fully realize, as many of you do, that ^the terminology 
competency based instruction" is not completely palatable 
to all educators. I, too, have reservations of a totally 
sterile competency-based program which tests only those 
cognitive skills of an individual. However, in identifying 
these competencies, regardless at whatever level they are 
established, we ha^ at least identified some parameters 
which should guide Treacher education in the future. 
Competencies should continually be evaluated on the Basis' 
of not only the needs of our society but also needs of 
the individual. Programs developed should be personalized 
as much as possible and student input into the development 
o^ these programs is an absolute must. 

Implementing a competency-based program or any 
additional program to the existing curriculum irt\our teacher 
education institutions always creates t^ie problem of seemingly 
adding on to a program rather than looking at eliminating 
certain program areas. I think we should be realistic in 
realizing that many programs in universities today should 
be looked at very carefully as to their effectiveness and 
need.^ If it is found that there are more effective and 
^efficient methods of preparing educators for vocational 
education, then v;e should start to eliminate those* old 
programs*? No, I think "eliminate" is not the terminology; 
v/e should "amputa-te" those programs. I sav this for one 
reason - to develop new programs and to a-^ramp't to hold 
on to those programs which we have,' simply creates chaos 
and dissension within the teacher -training institutions. 
It also drains^ the resources which are necessary in the 
development of new programs, but mainly we pile^ more and 
more oilto the students. Instead of looking to producing 
teachers in less time than the traditional four y.ears, ^ 
we are actually prbmoting the lengthening of the time 
needed to prepare a teacher for vocational education. One 
of th'f problems in- competency-based instruction is that 
of measuring the affective domain, and I have read many ^ 
Articles and listened to many distinguished admifiistrators 
who say that the attitudes of educators cannot adequately 
be measured. If we subscribe to this ct)4cept, then I 
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think we are admitting that in our regular 'programs we have 
not been able. to measure the attitudes of students. It is 
my personal opinion that this is a "cop ouf' 'by those who 
do not w^nt to go to the trouble of looking to ^ternatives" 
in teacher education. 




In the development of the competencies for -fehe 
trative program as well as the POP Program, most all of 
models, including those of Cottrell and Wayne State, were 
studied and cross referenced with those whicli were identified 
by Ramp and Anderson. I think it is well to note that the 
'"u^^v,^^^^^'^""^^ ^° delineate between the competencies 

which are nice to know vs thosr competencies 'which a person 
"'"St know, to function in a particular position or situation. 

In addition to the two programs identified above, Illinois 
has developed .other programs through contractual arrange- 
ments that are not completely competency based; however, they 
are alternatives and innovative practices for teacher„ educ- 
ation. A few of these are the development of a correspondence 
course developed by Rupert Evans and Wayne Lockwood from the 
University of Illinois; a capstone program under development 

^"Sene Wood at Southern Illinois University-Carbondale; 
the HOTEP Progyam which is a .capstone program for health 
oc<?:upatio^s tpachers at the University of Illinois developed 
by Dr. Marie^/^ittetoe and Df. Lloyd Phipps ; and a career 
guidance program developed by Dr. John J. Cody from Southern 
Illinois University-Carbondale. 

( ■ 
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P,LANNlNG FOR. PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT WITHIN A/^ATE, William K. 
Appelgqtej. Pffe^.ented at Region V Conference^on Comp<2tency 
Based Teacher Education, Chicago, March LI-i3, -1975. 

M Introduction / . 



• The author of a book review in the latest, issue of ■ 
Nevsweek magazine compares mystery novels afiii 'football games-r- 
He ptates that bothsatisfy the human need for stylized 
conventions and a ritiializod structure fri^m 'which emerge 
•winners and losers and a»neat finality. Each, the author says, 
imposes a degree of rationality on sojnething that is essentially 
irrational . 

I- sense the author'' s point and feel that those of us ' 
concerned with Vocational personnel development often seek 
winners, predictable organisations and structures and 
rational processes.* Wiile this S"ho1jld assure us of our 
humaness, i.t does, little by itself to make the system less 
irrational . , » . ' 

The need for more effective and productive planning in 
yocat^pnal pers6nnel development is very real. In fact, 
improving that proces's is. a major, focus of -this Region V 
Conference. Hpwever, adding some nationality to our systems, 
of personnel development requires thought, analysis, creative' 
contact between levels, and conscious cooperative planning. 
This is not an easy task. Yet the hoped for result of 
improved' practice and product is a worthwhile goal in each 
of our states. 

In recent months, we in Illinois have witnessed the 
development of several documents focusing upon the need for 
improving the development of occupational teachers, admini- 
strators, and support personnel. 'Such planning activities 
have reflected an expressed interest and demand for morQ and 
better opportunities for vocational education among all age 
levels and has resulted in a "heightened awaxeness of the' 
importance" of this educational orientation. Building 
personal occupational equity through education and authentic 
work experience has become a prevalent concern of secondary, 
post-secondary, and university students alike. In, short, 
the growing emergence of the "vocational stu|<jnt ^jibculture" 
as described by B. R. Clark and Martin Trow now appears 
irreversible. ^ ' 

For the educational enterprise to fulfill its responsi- 
bilities and to servo student aspirations for employment 
oriented instruction is no easy tas^k. Yet a substantial 
opportunity for educational servi^g^.is contingent upon the 
preparation and development of qualified educational personnel 
in, this field. 




Illinois has sou^t to find structuH within the 
^complex process o£ vocational perSditoel Hevelopment A 
loi?,g- range plan for higher educat ion,^rt>Illinols spoke 
directly to the need for a 'master plah for occupational 
.teacher education , programs • This inte^^t was actuated through 

- th'6:.establishme|it 'of a statewide Task .Force on. the Education 
^vpf Teachers and its /cooperation with/il\e state Advisory 
. ^Council on Vocational Education to ©fftaplish a committee 

to develop a reptDrt . entitled, "Recomin^ndations to Impro«ve 
the Occupational Personnel Development T^ogram in the State 
ofv Ulinoi^/^3 , , - - 

The stat^Division of Vocational andlXTechnical Education, 
•'acting well in advance- of common state practice, established 
in 1969 a vocational education personnel development unit 
within the Division which employs several%£ull-tima personnej. : 
to' evaluate, plan, and meter personnel development activities- 
At present, the Profe.ssional- and Cutriculum 'Development Unit 
vis conscientiously working w^th a Statewide University Occu- 
■ patiorial Education Council , . o'ther units of the. Division , and 
a comprehensive Three Phase Sy#tem of Evaluating:- Occupations 
P^o^^rams" in order to establish an information system for 

- pet^c^ne^3evel6pment planning to mee^t the needs for 
oecuj^irti^iial personnel,' 

"■ - • ■ . ■ ' . ' . -. ,^ ■ ' ' '» 

* * Additionally', the Division supported iri- 1971 th^ planning 

aridvdevelopmeht 6 "A Study for Improving Personnel Develop^ ., 

'igeiit* in: Odi^^piktional ..Education 'i^or HMnois Predicate'^d on 

tll6 assumption 9 ^ accelerating yocational program brirollments^^ 

• in sec^nda^y scho and community /co^lleges-'-and the critical\ 

, need f or new systems of personnel development , this repoir't ; 

proposed 20 recommendations and .wore than 60 alternative : • 

actioiis^ aimed at *'iihpiroving the nature ,* compdnents , processes, 

and products" of the^stat^ system of 0/€Cupational personnel 

preparation g.nd dev^loprngnt . ^- / 

Credit for plafihing should not be given solely to those 
interested in vocatjional education. It is most encouraging 
to observe the effo\rts of the Illinoisj Office of Education . 
(formerly the Officje of the Supe'rinteiident of Public 
. Instruction) to idejntify the importance of developing im- 
proved models of tr^axning for occupational teachers.^ / ^ 

Vocational personne'l development * is committed to developing / \ 
all types of personnel for the schools and to support and 
speed^the success o£ the state in" realizing its stated goals |' 
for vocational and related education- The "Action Goals for I- 
the Seventies*' document which proposes future directions 
for education attempts to marry the important yet too often 
separatist intents of education- rYOcational and other than 
primatily vocational. 

Several of the most worthwhile and "workable recommendations 
included in these plans will receive their deserved attention, ^ 
Selected suggestions are already given promise for eventual v 
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implement at ion. A statewide in^nagement information system- 
detailing manpower requirements in high demand occupations, 
is providing impetus for new teacher training pr2>grams:. 
Competency based development of vocational program admin^- 
s^trators is a reality in selected universities. And, . 
special financial incentives for inservice personnel develop- ' 
ment d*irected to local- education agencies has been approved 
for the coming year. 

* * • , • 

-^^ However, des^pite these and other encouraging actions, 
momentum toward implementing a majority of the recommendations 
of the several plans warrants only limited celebration. Given 
the sizeable ; investment of manpower 'and expertise, the 
t'ealistic aspirations , and the undeniable >needs identified by 
participants,, important consideration must be given to a 
series of planning questions for personnel development. 

\ ^ 1. Why^ should there be planiiing for vocational personnel 
development? 



2. What impedes the progress on^-these and'other public , 
educational, planning ventulres? - "-hL 
3* How carn s'ach public planning activities for yocationa 
personnel development effectively impact . to improve 
. , both process and practice? « ^ 

^ _^ Rationale for^^^^l^anning ^ ' 

Str:ong federal level encouragement initiated through 
the 1968 Amendments to. thp^ Vocational Education Act of 1963 
is suggested fay jnany voGational educators as a major impetus 
to comprehensive vocational ,]g^'rsonnel planning vHowever, 
forces unique to Illinois havef'not only increa&eji^ 
but have also precipitated the planning actions cited above ^ 

1. "; Existence of accelerating needs for vocational 

;^ucation personnel which , are -iinmet due to shorta'ges 
OT trained personnel in selectp 

2. Emergence of specialized; vocational programs in a 
variety of high demand;, occupational specialties 
for which no preparational programs exist. 

3. Recognition ^f frequently duplicated #nd overlapping 
efforts in personnel development among public teacher 
training institutions. ' 

4. Legal responsibility of state education agencyfies) 
to conduct personnel development activities^ combined 
with earmarked state and federal resources to support 
such efforts. : 

5. Need to allocate increasingly scarce resources at 
^uM.ic teadher training institutions to those most 
crftical high priority* areas. 

6. Understanding that new educational activities and 
-^erspnnel development programs require policy changes 
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?• Acceptance of centralized planning at^ the sfate- 
.level as a means to focus on Important develop- 
mental priorities. - 
8. Inherent belief that currently, available resources 
are not being ep^ioyed at potential for achieving 

maximum service.^ 

■ /> ■ ■* ' '• ^ ' ■ \ 

Support for several of these factors demonstrates the 
acute nature of the problems/ Since 1969,, the amoamt of 
; Sta^te and 'B.ederal support going to vocational education in 
Illinois has tripled. This has simultaneously resulted in 
incjeased enrollinents and a wider variety of program offarings"; 
From 1969 to 1972, the number of vocational pyograms in * 
secondary schools increased by 130%, >In 19 7Z, community' v 
colleges were offering 155, different types of occupational 
programs, w,hereas in 1969, only 87 were available, an increase 
of 78% ; and the trend continues. During 1971 ^nd 1^72 , more , 
than 350 new occupational programs were approved in Illinois 
..public community colleges. o 
V. ■ ^ ^ ■•■ ■ \^ ■ ' 

• Problems Facirig Plans 

Despite the existence of the several plans, for improving 
vocational personnel disvelopment, their suggestions for 
improving the delivery of personnel improvement, and some 
rather convincing evi*dence which supports th6 "need for 
renewal, action on implementation has not been Gharacterized 
by the kind of am'bition demonstrated in their • development . ' 
'othing short o£ a book- length analysis could identify all 
of the obstacles to be over'come in the implementation of ^ / 
existing planning statements^, however , several important 
obstacles deserve comflieiit. . . 

gystem Versus Non- System . Literature in the Afield of ' 
vocational education, has recently detailed the need for 
comprehensive planning for statewide systems of personnel 
development. Carl Schafer and Darrell Ward' along with others 
have attempted to develop state -centered conceptual models 
for vocational personnel development 7 The contention is , 
that with appropriate planning these models provide a format 
for considering the frequently dispersed, uncoordinat^ict-^gencies 
orgaiiiziations , and institutions involved in personnel -develop- 
ment , as a 'system. The problem with successfully conducting . 
the planning needed to improve personnel development in * 
Illinois is that the-responsibility for a collective focus; 
on goals, need assessment-, resource^ allocation, program 
of f erings , and evaluation which can'enable 'a "system" to 
work are^'di^patched among more than 20 separate: agencies i 
institutions, and. departments not to mention schools* and \ * 
colleges which must also act as willing participants. Hence, 
the "system" actually dis^plays more the characteristics of 
a non-system, and the task. of identifying responsible agents 
and describing their roles becomes a monumental task in itself.- 
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Honest Commitmeht for Policy B^lopment . Closely 
allied to the problem of complexity is"'fel;e mix of obstacles 
encbuntered in achieving coiivergence on ^^nified policy to 
improve vocational personnel development. First, several"^"^ 
state age:iicies or their policy developing boards have 
demonstrated an aversion to developing, important and needed' 
policy.;" Second, policies must -be translated into, sequential 
tactics- of implementation. Such a translation moves the 
policy focus from general goals .(overarching values) tg 
specific goals (educational objectives) which must be- 
juxtaposed against present conditions in the state "S 
educational system.-B So, without an overall organization 
for governing or supporting consistent policy in the area, , 
commitments -for piecemeal policy have to be gathered in a 
variety Af methods from a variety of agencies or institutions 
based up'on their 'particular inclination at a particular 
point j in; time, -When policy commitments are not available, ' 
plaiiningr. .efforts are reduced to activity ordering and the 
- preference for policy planning is reduced to the -practice 

of activMy' implementation. This problem is a recurring 
•; dilemma 'for , planners and fiequently results in the predi6tabl(| 
critici^ that plans confuse planning with implementation-^ ' " 




The future as an Extrapolation 'of thg. Present . Possl! 
because of limits on time and resources or because of the 
lack of a -good data base for planning, much of the planning 
which has taken place is a "simple extrapolation of single 
Variables v^hich oversimplify" the direction and exteffit^bf ' 
change in :Vocational education. 9 Plans and thought concerning 
critically jieeded policy- for personnel development are to^N.^ 
, frequently {predicated upon programs, structures, and soVe ' 
cases individuals when k jnore appropriate focus would be 
issues, valips, and 'goals. Without the considered judgment 
by planners ^of Wher|^ vocational 'p.er'sonnel development needs 
to be, there can be/ few successful attempts to identify the 
critical points where policy can inte'rvene to bring ahou^^' 
more desirable future. For example, the continueds«|ipQyt o.f'-^ 
Smith-Hughes type programs of vocational teacherH^E^^^^'iot'"-^ 
programs in several public teacher tTainin^~^^^i1^it^o'Tt9^l!S^^. 
a tragic commentary on the responsiveness of suclf'.*i^,tit^;tJ.''o^ \ 
to the appa'rent new values , issues, and needs con£r^t?ll®B|^"^=^'-3^^«4ift' 
vocational programs in secondary schools and comiBijeriifVfc.^l%ges . 

. dilportunities for Policy Planning '^''^ss:^^----^ 

A mandate for a more comprehensive policy in vocational ^^cfff^ 
personnel development is not only needed, it should also 'f^'^ 
rec'elve a good deal 'of support from the agents and instiiiutfa|^Kiw^ 
presently involved in the state's system, of personnel " '(ll'V^top- 
ment. Continuation of well intentioned, intelligently 
conceived, but duplicated, planning can i be construed as no 
planning at all. ; What is needed is a plan accompanied by. 
practical strategies and .suJ)ported through a functional poli 
•There are several places where we might begin. 
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CQnsensus oh Policy Needs . Future planning initiatives, 
in order to be effective, need conceptual support from a 
variety of constitutents both prior to ' and during the 
development process if functional policy structures are to 
be forthcoming. Prof essiona], organizations , ^the Division ,^ 
of Vocational and Technical Education, the Illinois Office 
of Education, the Board of Higher Education, public colleges 
and'' unxver si-tie^ , local education agencies , peripheral 
educational agencies, and legislators need not only 'to be 
involved, but there must also be a willing subscription to . 

^the efficacy of such policy planning, endeavo.rs . -Subsequent 
planning at:tions should also offer both a High degree of 
participation as well as a high degree .of . transparency 

■ ^ - ' ■ • 

Goal Development « A recent report of the Carnegie ' i 
Commission on Higher Education cautions that while planning 
development must take place within the content* of existing 
structures and resources , the important consideration must 
first focus on statements of goals as a basis for educational 
pqlicy formulation • 10 Such work will need to integrate 
alternative educational futures with forecasts. of alternative 
societal futures. Whenthe demand (by level and type) for 

^Wcational education personnel is relatively constant, the 

^llsk is much more' manageable, however, *as the demand accelerates 
or as requirements for ngw types of * skills emerge , it becomes 
increasingly difficult to prepare for the unknown. If plan- 
ning and eventual policy development is to be accomplished, 
it is essential that one official state document detailing 
the goals for vocational education and related personnel 
development concerns be develqped with a future orientation 
based up0Ji values, issues, and key. educational needs o^ 

-students and society. 

Convergence of Interest . TVhile private competition 
might well be considered as one way to encourage improvements 
in vocational personnel development , current programs are 
essentially a public enterprise. Eight "jJublic universities 
al^ong with one private university offer all of the formal 
vocational inservice and preservice programs of personnel 
development within the state. It is also estimated that 
more than 70 percent of the certified instructional, admini- 
strative, and supportive personnel responsible for the v 
delivery of vocational programs in Illinois have received 
preservice preparation at one, o£ the staters public teacher 
training institutions . ^ llecognizing that the public supports . 
vocational personnel development almost exclusively, and that 
it additioj^ially supports the major controlling agencies to 
which programs must account makes the development of 
functional public policy, for the area not only more possible 
but also more important. , 
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A convergence of ihterest among responsible public 
agencies is necessary to jerve the public interests for 
efficiency , in the utilization of resources ^nd for th6 
effectiveness in improving, the efforts of vocational 

0 personnel development. For example, through improved 
public policy statewide resources 'could be appointed to 
selected universities to sil'pport programs with the 
capacity to offer a full complement of pfeservice and 
inservice personnel development activities The realitie's 
of limit<€d state resources , coupled with critical v 
personnel development needs especially in the inservice • , 

, area, make it highly questionable for a statewide system " 
of higher 'education to support n^ultiple programs at the 
preserv^ice level which are exceedingly similar, possibly 
outdated, and demonstrate little differentiation of 
function. In some cases a consolidation of effort may 
be an appropriate response and in others incentives need 
to be .provided to engourage exemplary efforts for improved : 
service in personnel development even if this means resources 
must be drawn: from less productive efforts at other 
institutions • This can onry be accomplished through the 
cooperation of public agencies converging their interests ; 
to support sound policy development and their willingness 
to monitor and evaluate through •formal means the resulting- 
benefits^ of programs. ^ 

Generating New^ternatives . One key benefit whifch 
may result from policy determination for personnel develop- 
ment •Is a thorough review of the assumptions underlying - 
present ^practice. With new assumptions frequently coiie^ new 
alternatives in the delivery of service. To date, much of 
the -formal inservice activity for personnel development is 
contingent upon university delivery ^of graduate pragrams 
either in residence or through various extension educartion* 
With moT& than 75^u bf the operating budgets for secondary 
«and commt;inity colleges being expended for personnel, it is 
time for responsible agencies, including local schools, to 
be given'' financial suppoft dr incentives ta design,, conduct, 
01? solic^^t inservice activities which produce identifiable 
results Tor their o\vn institutions. Such a practi^ce is but 
one example of new alternatives deserving consideration.. 

^ Conclusion - v ' 

Developing public policy for vocational personnel 
development is not an easy task. The variety of components 
and players is numerous, the needs for programs to dovelop 
teachers and administrators frequently lack specijpicity , 
and the activities of personnel development more often display 
the characteristic's of a non-system than a unified, systematic 
process." , Yet the underlying and apparent demands for expanded 
vocational education programs push the needs for more and 
better personnel visibly to the surface. Critical, important 
ctpnisiderations for the development of functional, public 
policy require the careful attention and concerted action of ^ 
responsible agencies and institutions for progress on, 
improvijig current efforts. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS AND COMPETENtiE BASED' EDUCATION, ! Joan R'- 
McFadden, Presented at Region V Con0rence on Competency 
Based Teacher Education, Chicago, ^farch 11-13, 1975. 

My challenge today, /a^ I understand it, is to present - 
an -overview o,£ Competence Based Teacher Education, First, 
it is necessary to establish the acronym' I shall use t.o 
refer to the topic for this conference. Which of the 
acronyms in Table 1 do yfou prefer? The AACTE monograph 
Competency-Based'^ Educatilon - The St^ of the Scene, by 
Schmieder (1973) lists ^he first eight in Table 1 while 
the final one was coinea by the American Home Economics 
Association. / 

/ Table 1' . | . 

Acronyms /Used to Refer to • • ■ - 

Competency and/or/ Performance Based Education 



CRTE . 


CBTE 


PBTE 


PBTE 


CBTE " 


CBE 


OOTE 


PBE 








CBPE 



The acronyms in Table 1 refer to the following: 

CRTE: Criterion-Referenced Teacher Educa'Cion and Certi 
f ication 

t^BTE: Proficiency-Based Teacher Education and Certifi- 
cation 

CBTE: Consequence-Based Teacher Education and Certifi- 
cation 

OOTE: Output -Oriented Teaehi^r Education and Certifi- 
cation 

CBTE: Competency-Basedi Teacher Education 
PBTE: Performance-Based Teacher Education 
CBE: Competence-Based Education and Certification 
PBE: Performance-Based Education and Certification 
CBPE: Competency-Based Professional Education 

The AHEA was not interested in simply coining a^'new 
acronym as it might appear for surely eight should be 
sufficient. The rationale for identifying CBPE \vas that in 
home economics we prepare many educators are not in 
teacher education, including extension educators, utility 
company educators, etc. Therefore, Competency-Based Profes- 
sional Education would be more encompassing and thus more 
accurate terminology. 



For the purpose of this presentation, I shall refer 
to the subject as CBE. I have chosen CBE first, because 
it is consistent with my personal philosophy and second 
because it is as short as one can get on, this list. I 
would like to add one additional word about why I t:ho$e 
.^competence in. preference to performance. Let me assure 
you I am well aw^re of the running debate between advo- " 
cates for cdmpetency and those for 'performance. I personally 
agree with those v/ho advance "competency .based'' on the theory 
that teachers are. not solely performers but rather need 
competency not only in tho Vability to perform" but also in 
"faci;Litating learning" ia^d "guiding individuals." 

Wha-t is CBE ? ^ \ / 

The AACTE commit'tee oti coja^^feenae based education has 
taken the position that CBE represents the application of 
a formal system for managing instruction to^he.task of . " 
educating professionals. Some of ^ the eharacteristies of 
this system are inherent v/ith any such management system ^ 
while others are unique to edux;ating professionals. ^ • . 

Where Did CBE Come From? . " . " ' 

cJSE' is a concept that has developed over a number of 
years and which, no doubt hgis been spurred on by increasing 
demands for accountability, relevance , and cost -ef fective 
schooling. Both the necessary technology (i . e individualized 
instruction, mini-courses, computer-assisted instruction) and - 
R § D funds hnAr.^..made the development of a CBE program within 
the realm of pdssabiXity and assisted the CBE program develop- 
ment . c 

' ■- . . . •■ ^ ■ ■ 

What a re the Basj-c Characteristics of CBE?' 

According to schmioder CI 97 3) in 'his PBTE monograph, 
Cpmpeteney-Basod Education - The State of the Scene , seven 
specific characteri-stics" Cpl'us several general characteristics) 
distinguish the competency programs from other teacher educ- 
ation programs.. These are shown i^ T^ble 2. 

. » Table 2 ' ^ 

Basic Tenets 

' * Behavioral -Ob j ectives / 

Criterion Measur'e ' 

Students Accountable for Meeting Criteria 
Mastery Evaluation 
Instructors Ac.countablo for Program 
Achievement Constant, Time Variable 
Emphasis on Exit Requirements 
^Common to all CBE programs. 
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The specific characteristics .or tenets 
1.* Precise objectives stated in 
Criteria to be applied in ass 
of students made explicit and 
able - * : 

Students held accountable for 
Decisidnymakinggpregarding tra 
successful mastery of objecti 
Instructors held accountable 
planned programs 
Achievement held constant and 
Emphasis placed on e^iit requi 
sideratyle flexibility in eAtr 



2. 



3. 
4. 

5. 

.6. 

7: 



of CBE include; 
behavioral tefms 
essingi the competencies 

public - and negoti- 

meting t^ese criteria 
ining needs based on 
yes 

for effectiveness of 

time varied 
rements with con- . 
anqe requirements. 



Dr. Judy Lanear ' (1974) of Michigan State University 
has said that two o*f these seven atre, common' t^S^ll CBTE 
programs. The^ are (1) behavioral objectives and (2) mas- 
tery evaluation. V 

■ ' . " ' ' * ' ^ ^ *\ • ' " 

When we delve into the behavioral objective, we find 
that' they include some of the* othbf "characteristics in 
Schmieder's list. In otder to be -^measurable behavioral 
objective, for a CBE program, a behavioral obj-ective mus^t 
not only identify the compqt^cy %o be demonstrated or* \ 
♦ Npp'rformed, butSalso the acceptable level of the competenq 
that must l>e pe^rformed and the way it will be' assessed, 
commonly known d^s the criterion measure.'* 



What 



is Mastery Learning ? 

Mastery learning is currently being w^'ely promoted 



in educational circles* The unique feature o£ mastery 
learning is that, unlike^ most of my formal education where 
time was constant for -all students in a. course and the 
amount each student l earned varied , in mastery the amount 
'learned is constant wEile the time is Varied. In other 
words, there is a minimum acceptable' standard, be it 
materials or performance, that must be' reached by the" 
^student before the student completes the objective. The 
time required to achieve this competency may vary for each 
student. In theory there should be no time limit and 
practically no failures. This allows the program to be 
individu ally paced ^.for each student.. ^ 

What Factors Led to the Initiation o£ the ^ C BE Idea? 

Let me suggest that perhaps the need for accountability 
in education has been provoked. In the May, 1974 "ATE 
Newsletter" James Dyer reported an example of one case that^ 
when combined with others equally discouraging, may haVe ^ 
been in part responsible for the CBE movement; Picture if 
you will, this situation: 
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A venerable college professor was sonoro^ulsly 
reading a lecture to a large geography class as 
follows: "Each, year the Missouri River deposits ^ 
15,000 tons along, its banks." Before he' could 
continue, a wildly waving student hand caught his 
eye and he looked up with a somewhat irritated 
"yes?" "1^,000 tons of what, professor?" asked the 
student^ seriously* After leafing back thrdugh .his 
yelldw-dog-eared notejs for a. few minutes , the 
"teacher" responded "It doesn't say I" 



Unfortunately 
personally know of 
in traditionally t 
In combination the 
on the part pf the 
humanistic. While 
will become too me 
PBTE program can b 
taught courses . 



this -is not a single isolated case. 1;^ 
a few similar cases that have occurred* 
aught courses and I expect you do, too. 

cases we could site represent a failure 
se teachers to be, among other things, 

some have, warned that the PBTE program 
chanistic. Dyer (197-4) believes that the 
e more humanistic than traditionally 



Angela C. Gillie, Sr., in April, 1974, AVA Journal, 
examined sev6ral\ factors related to the development of the 
CBE programs. He suggests the^^'may be some hidden rationale 

^- Like many rnqvements in education, this one>l^s 
two rationales --one ahnounc^d, the other hidden/ The 
proclaimed rationale emerges from the longstanding goal 
of vocational teacher ediicators^o prepare prospective 
teachd^s in the best possible way for the task pf 
educating stucients for the challenges of the woVid of 
work. 'Up to now, this goal has been pursued through 
the ti^xiditional certif iaation route at the secondary 
level, .most commonly a blend of work- experience 're- 
\ - quiremei^its and completion of ypertain teacher education • 
■ \\ courses. -vThe proponents of the competency-based 

vocational teacher education movement want to change 
this traditional practice. They want to define - • 
\vocati6nal teacher education compotencies, examine 
:he teachers^ in terms of the defined competencies, 
\and grant lle^itgiire^ on that basis. They see this as 
approach. 

0;ie cannot deny it^ potential advantages 



V jJut there are negative factors to be considered. 
Firs\tX one should recognize that many advocates of 
compestency-based t(?acher ec^ucation want. to\ upset the 
st'atti^ \no. In compotency-basod teacher education* 
groupS\ crirti^arl- of teacher education in its present 
form havb W-vehicle to assert their values and pos- 
sibly gya3m control. Should. the movement, catch on, 
it coul^ open the existing control system shared by 



universities and 'state bureaus- to teachers and lay- 
groups. Since|'this has an egalitarian" quality, its' 
attractiveness 'shoui^d not bp underestimated. 

■ ■ • ^- " . \ 

Let me suggest that the -CBE program may well be" the 
panacea -to eliminate many df the above fears: Vanderpool^ 
(1974) suggested the following regarding teachers in the 
process: ° / 

Proponents of C/PBTE must . realize that to, leave 
teachers out of the essential steps of planning and 
evaluating , is to doom the effort to failure. Teachers 
are not ^obstructionists when they are partners with 
full voting rights. 



To put it in so many words: Since the teachings 
profession is forced to rely\heavlly upon reason, 
logic, -and experience in defiking teacher competencies, 
it is obvious that the licensed pr.actitioners should 
be relie^? upon to apply their equally productive reason, 
logic, and experience to the pr\)bl.em. To close them" 
out is to. treat two million practitioners as means. 
As Glass put it, "The philosophy that regards 'changes 
in pupil .behavior' as; 'the real, thing' about education 
treats two. million adults as means and' tends to disA 
regard them as eifids in themselves. I would dwell on 
the ileed to protect the teachers, but they seem quite 
able to protect themselves these days'." • 



To help. you establish a mental picture of the CBE 
program, refer to the illustration Of one model designo,)! ^^ 
depict the competency concept shoWn in Figure 1. This moddl 
was presented in the January, 1974, issue of the Phi Delta \ \ 
Kappan ih an article by Benjamin Rosner and Patricia M. Ka,y} ^ 




Figure 1 
Basic Structure for CBTE 



Competency 
Identification 
CD 



Validation hy 
Pupil Outcome 
C4) 



Training fpr 
Competericies 
(2) 



Assessment of 
Competoncy ' 
C3) 




Moving from the top of the model, you must begin with 
(1) identificit-ion of competency, along with identification 
of criterion measure; then (2)' instruction; next C3) demon- 
jstration of competency , . and finally (4) assessment. Then J;he 
student must recycle or mbve on to the next competencyj^v^ 

Rosner. and" Kay C1974) "say "Competency Based Education 
is not an end in itself. It is a process of moving from the 
present ambigious state too a more clearly articulated program." 
This was simplified at the- Fall lilational Vocational -Technical , 
Teac'her Education Seminar 'in Madison, Wisconsin where CBE ' 
was described as a program that initially "mo'ved us frpm 
cocksure ignorance to informed confusion." '. - 

IVhat is New ?' 

In the Competency Based Education program, the objecti'^ves 
indicate the quality acceptable, (course passing is not enough). 
It is necessary to measure what the student can do that he „ 
couldn't do -before and to measure what the Student, can do as 
a teacher that an aide couldn't do. It is a program where 
performance, competency (tVhat is one able to do with knowledge?) 
and product competence (What is one. able t'o do with and for 
learners?) are me^isured. Therefore , it can be assumed that' 
the changes that occur in learners is a result "of what was 
done. 

But as Dr. Judy H. Lanear of Michigan State University - 
said recently, evaluation is one of the' major unresolved prob- 
lems in tihe CBTl programs . ^ ' 

Robert S. Soar, in the Tall, 1973, iss^ue of the Journal 
of H'eachor Education (12-14) supported Dr .: Lanear' s position 
when he indicated concern over assessment: j. 

If the. competence of the teacher is ■ to be 
assessed by m(9asuring growth in pupils, it. seems 
j^''- important to measure pupil growth at all levels . • 
• of the 'Taxonomy of Cognitive Objectives .... Current . 

'evidence suggests the ti-acher behavibr which supports 
relatively simple-concrete kihds of pupil growth is 
. different than the kind ^^fhich supports relatively . 
complex-abstract pupil growth. It also would seem ^ 
important to judge the competence of the teacher on 
his ability to promote higher level objectives as 
well as lower level ones. * 

I trust the evaluation instruments developed by vocationa 
educators will not be like the one described by a slow learner 
as follows by Preston: 

"Yeah, it's something they call an Intelligence 
Test. It was awful funny. *At first I thought it 
was a jojce but it turned out that it wasn't.. Y^u 
had to put crosses on pictures and circles round'em 
and lines under 'em and dots over 'em till I got sorta 
mixed up, so I drew a line right thru the middle of 
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of them all.. There was a sentence to write YES ando 
NO after; sentences like this - "Carpenters build 
houses." r wrote NO cause my old man is a' carpenter 
and he ain't built, a house in four years. He*s ' 
working on the railroad track. The boy that^sat next 
■to me put NO on every other sentence and then filled 
the rest up \nth YES, He got a swell mark. I read 
so slow tthat I got only four done when the tim/a Was 
up.' I get so tired of bein' rushed all the time. ' 

A fish, a tree and a 'cake of ice. ,L-6ok at this, " 
It was so funny that I tore out the page and kepi it. 
See, three pictures, a tree,,, a fish, and :a cake of ice 
I'll read what it tells you to do. "John is ten years 
old and his sister- Mary is eight. If John is not- 
Mary's brother draw a line from the fish to the cake 
of ice. If John and Mary are twins write .your middle 
name under the tree, and iff you hav'e. no middle name ■ 
put a zero there. If' they are not twins/ print. yoi;ir 
last name in the uppeE 'i^ight 'hand corner of the' paper. 
If they btoth go to school write your^ ful^ name on the 
bottom of the paper ."' I 'm -never just sure how to 
■ spell my name so I dq.dn't even .try. that one. 

What 'is the Promise of CSE ? 

~ What are the potential outcojnes of GBE, if you will? • 
The almost immediate, tesults include,; (1) -stronger relation 
ships between teacher edu(;,atprs J -schools, and the organized 
.teaching profession; '(2) greater student satisfaction wl^h 
skill-oriented teacher education programs; andi (3) increased 
accountability of teacher j^ducation jj^^ograms . . ' 

The short range goals, tfeosd that can be. expected in ' 
4 years or less include: (1) identification oi tentative 
teacher competencies, (2) preparation ;df instructional', 
materials and evaluation pro"ceduros{?|;and * (3>. est.abrishment 
of conditions to yalidate the teacher" education curricula 
knd promote teacher behavior research. ' 

\ - ■ '"•.<#.'♦■■'"■■■■. 

\ The goals that" can be expected be.tween four and tdn 
yekrs; or the. immediate range goals would be the preparation 
of ucnowledgeable and. skillful teacher^ in a^cyrrieulum whose 
elements have been tested for 'validity against criteria o£ 
schbol effectiveness. Finally, the long ra^tge foals, ones 
t ha t\ could be expected after ten years would be the improve? 
ment\of instruction in the nation's schools as a result or 
conse^iuence of improved teach&r, education/ \ 

' \ . ■ ■ ■ . ■ • 

\In support of these outcomes and as an example of one 
met}iod\6f. implementation that is working. Dr.. Judy Lanearjf^; 
(-1974) yade reference to a progtam -that has .been ini^tiatea 
at Michigan designed tQ deal primarily with the issie of 
the "need for relevance" in teacher •education programs, fa. 
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this program, Ifecal teachers have heen provided released time 
to meet with teacher educators 'and university content teachers 
who come .out to the schools to work^ with them in identifying 
competencies:^ (1) for student teachers, ^C2) for content areas, 
and (3) f(>r seconda*i:y progranfls. This activity also serves ■/ 
as an in-service progr4ir)i,.:for the ^teachers . 

Should we Convert to a Total CBE Program ? 

* ■ This is a contern that has been expressed by man. 
"How .jdo we go about beginning a CBE progr^am?"*" Just ' where 
to begin is a major facet of this question. . Laneaf has 
also stressed that it is perfectly legitimate, to be operating 
a teacher education'- program that partially performance - 
based and partly not. T ' 

The AACTE Committee on Conpetence Based ^Education 



reports the following pfotential 



pitfall^ for^CB?: 



A tendency to move too 
a scale without adec(ua|t 
yielding superficial r 
compulsion to ",try to 
approach. ^ 



quickly, on too large 
e preparation and resources 
esults ; and a corresponding 
do everything" by a CBE 



" 2. A tendency to kdopt too eclectic an appto^ach,- 
identifying numerous unrelated competencies 
:f > without a guiding conceptualization of the 

teacher's role, resulting in a badly fragmented 
view of the teaching task 

' >3.. Too narrow an interpretation of, i.e., restricting 
' . to one segment such as pre^service^ in-^service, 
^ classroom teachers, etc. • 

If we are to evolve a hew educational system with new 
social rp-les for-^participants , . we must "dare to be different" 
- to try something'xf\l:her ' than the traditional . . 

When told we mu^^^go outside the limits of the elements 
in the figure we are at a loss for a sol-ution. Fihding a 
solution is complicated because dUr perceptions, are hemmed^ 
in by habit . . 

The following story in the Farl issue of the Journal 
o of Teacher Education illustrated a ve^y real paradox m 
Education: ~" " . , ^ ) ' , - 

A professor of English education tells of his 
expj^rience in preparing lunch for children. It 
seems he planned soup but Yound th^ electric can 
. opener broken. He then tried several other instru- 
ments but none of them workecl. He finally found an 
old manual can opener a:nd IT WORKED! The moral 
of the stery.: "Sometimes the 'Old Faithful ' is 



more effective than the 'new' 
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In other words, don't simply -abandon the old without careful 
•review of the new. 

. " Remember that "uncritiqal lovers smother their programs 
while unloving critics -destroy, them. Loving .c-ritics are 
responsible for creating-'^, viable program.' 

• t, ^ e^'^ou^age you to consider the competency approach 
.with^an open mind. I trust yo,u were given the opportunity 
in the three day conference to think about the Competency 
Based .Education program and its. implications for- vocational 
education. . ^ 
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PRE-SERVICE OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM (POP) , .Fpanzie Loepp and 
•Alan Johnson", Presented at Region V Conference on Competency 
Based Teacher Education, Chicago, March 11-13, 1-975. 



Project Description and' Rationale 

The movement toward competency-based teacher education 
programs in this country is founded upon theoretical and ' * 

pragmatic consid^erations which are regarded, as sound by a 
substantial number of recognized l»ekders in vocational 
education. A primary reason for the initiation of competency- 
based curricula is "accountability . " Jnstitutions become 
accountable for providing their graduates with those identified 
Icnowl edges and skills necessary to function adequately in their' 
professional rples. Not only should improvements in instructional 
efficiency and effectiveness result; but, in addition, the 
public school occupational students should be better prepared 
for the world bf work. • 

The State Division of Vocational "and Technical Education 
has demonstrated farsightedness in recognizing the worth of 
competency-based instruction. Increasingly, Illinois is being 
recognized for its leadership role in promoting innovative 
competency programs in occupational teacher education through 
funded developmental pro j ects. These projects, undertaken at 
"Various institutions ,v have focused on different levels and 
types of professional needs.- 

■ ■ " . • u 

The Pre-Seryice Occupational Program Projects, being 
conducted at Illinois State University, represents aft org&.nized 
effort to design a competency-based occupational teacher 
education program for implementation with university settings. 
The first phase of the project (1973-74) involved ^the formu- 
lation of "texminal, behaviors" and related' "enabling' behaviors" 
for occupational teacher competencies which had been identified ' 
and validated in previous projects. These behaviors, '"'(currently 
referred to as "performance objectives" rather than "terminal 
ojDjectives") were organized in topical areas within eleven 
major categories. The performance objectives have specif ied 
conditions and criterion levels. The enabling behaviors 
(pre-requisite competencies) were listed in performance terms 
but without conditions and criteria. . o 

The second phase of the Pre-Service Occupational Program 
Project deals with the preparation of learning modules for 
specified competencies, stated as "performance objectives" 
and planned during the initial phase of the project. These 
modules are being designed for use in a variety of teaching 
situations to accommodate differences in the structure'of 
university occupational teacher education prograips. It is 
anticipated that they will be used in individualized self- 
instruction, traditional classroom instruction, and Combina- 
tions of both. 
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Each of the learning modules is r»ef erred to as a "POP* 
Kit." A Kit consists o£ a rationale, performance objectives', 
pre-^.assessment^ alternate learning activities, an evaluation 
and a bibliography. Every effort is being made^ to include 
all necessary reading materials^^in the Kit. Many of the 
Kits will have audio-visual matfefcials. Twelve of these POP 
Kits. will be tested in programs presently in operation in 
seven universities in^ Illinois. After 'necessary revisions,, 
they will be presented to university occupa^tional personnel 
a4; the teacher education conference scheduled for Spring, 
1975. Multiple coj)ies of written, materials and limited 
copies^of software . will be made available at the coilclusibn 
of the , proi ect . 

i 

Major Phase II Project Objectives v 

1. Revise .performance objectives' identified in Phase I. 
of the POP Project so that each performance objective 
merits "module" status. 

♦ 

2. Develop complete modules called "POP Ki'ts" to 
include a rationale,, performance objectives, pre- 
assessraent, learning activities , evaluation, and 
references for at leas^: one performance objective 
in the following areas': \ V ' ' 

a^ Program Planning ' 

b. Guidance ^ 

c. Coordination ' « 

d. Youth Organizations 

e\ Operational ^Activities 

f. Public Relations o 

g. Professional Role 

h. Program Evaluation 

In addition, "POP Kits" will be developed for all 

of the performance objectives in the areas of: 

* ■ 

a. Instructional Planning ^ ^ 

b. Execution of Instruction ^ : ^ 

c. Evaluation of Instruction 

A total of twenty-nine Kits Vfill be developed. 

3. Continue the functions of a general advisory 
committee with representation fyom each of five 
oetupational areas. In addition, Illinois State 
University faculty members from eaCh of the 
occupational departnients who are interested in 
teacher education will be asked to evaluate the 

, POP materials . 
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These two groups will be used^o help Ifestablish the 
face validity of the materials d6yeloped by the 
project, / " ' 

Eiipt test twelve "POP Kits" in established programs 
at Illinois State University aftd six other univer- 
sities in the State of Illinois. ' 

Revise modules pn the basis, af feedback from the 
advisory committee, occupational educa^tion faculty, 
and/or the ^pilot tests. 
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COMPETENCY BASED INDUSTRIAL TEACHER EDUCATION AT UNIVERSITY ' 
OF VriSCONSIN-STOUT, Neal. Prichard^ Presented at Region V 
<]onfdrenGe on Competency Basgd Teacher Education, Chicago, 
March 11-13, 1975. - . 

■ : ; ' ^' ' ■ ""^ 

Introduction V , . 

» «' • • .** 

Today I will present a sxammary of two project's in 
competenc,)^ based education that have been under developnuent 
at Stout. These topifcs have originated with faculty members 
within the Department of Indu3trial Teacher Education and 
have involved the members of the department. One project 
has been field tested for 'a year and the other project is 
in progress at the present time.. 

StUjient Teaching Investigation 

The first project is an informal -subj ective type investi- 
.gation involving the competencies /to be developed for student 
teachers during their full-tim^ teaching experience in a 
scjtool for a period of approximately nine weeks, the investi- 
gation was begun by asking the cooperating teachers to. list on 
a separate card each activity they felt was essential for our 
students to learn. The main criterion was, "If he can do 
this, he can teach." Additianal listings were also checked 
to identify voids. v , * 

The activities were grouped into logical categories by 
a graduate student under the direction of Dr. Lee Smalley, 
Project Director. -The list was then presented to- cooperating 
teachers, student teachers who had completed their off -campus 
assignments, student teachers preparing to go off campus, and- 
to faculty members in the department. Dr. Smalley completed 
a pilot investigation dur,ing the 1973-74 school year with 
nine, of his. twenty student teachers during one quarter. This 
proved to be successful and with some modifications was 
prepared for this year. During this 1974-75 school ye^r^ over 
195 student teachers have used this under the supervision of 
seven university supervisors. The student tea^cher sumtiiary 
©valuation form is attached CAtt^achment 1). ' ^ 

The e'valiuation on this year-long trial ^un has been the 
subjective type involving over 350 cooperating teachers, 
student teachers and university faculty. Not one .person has j 
suggested that this be ^eliminated, and usually the coopei?atijpfcg 
teachers and student teachers welcome this sinde it spells (out 
clearly what needs to be completed during their student 
teaching experience. We have found this to be helpful for the 
student, the cooperating tea'cher, and the university Supervisor 
It does take more university supervisor time to check 'the 
progress of the student teacher, but we feel that it is well 
worth the time. . 
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Wc are going to make some slight modifications in the 
[iroKrarn to emphasize some o£ the competencies more than was 
(lono this year. One worth noting is the addition o£t,a 
**RliCiJ^t'' which will force the student into some self -initiated 
exper iences . . - 

Because of the success of t^iis program, the department 
hai? decided that this will be the of f -campus student 'tedding 
pro-am. ^ . . ^ \ 

Program^ Development Investigation \ 

. This project, began during the late 60's whek the 
master's degree committee was developing the program for 
industrial education majors . They felt that they needed a 
program development model, a listing of the tasks to be 
completed by the graduates and an inventory of the courses ^ 
on the campirs to see if the needs were being met. This 
investigation originated with t)r. Lawrence Wright, Program 
Director for the Master's Degree in -Industrial Education,^ 
who is serving as the. principal investigator. . 

The first, step in the prb4ect was the development of 4l 
program model (Attachment 2). \his model has been followed 
throughout the project up througlKthe steps that have been 
completed to date; Each will be de^rc^ei^eJ briefly. 

St^p one involved the systematic study of societal 
conditions or problems followed by the rationale upon which 
programs are developed for the second step. 

The worjc role of the industrial education teacher was 
limited to junior high, senior high industrial arts teachers 
and capstone vocational education teachers (12th grade). 
Several graduate students assisted Dr. Wright in the 
development of the role descriptions for this third step. 

Analyzing the work roles was a very .^carefully planned- 
investigation and a major position of this total project. " ^ 
Rather than asking the teachers to list the task^ they per- 
formed, it was decided to develop a listing of the tasks 
and have the teachers validate the Listing. Several graduate 
students assisted in the development and the ^^stratif ication 
of the tasks. A total of ten first level tasks, 57 second 
level tasks and 327 'third level tasks were identified. The 
first level tasks are inc^Luded in Attachment 3. 

The validation of the work tasks involved teachers and 
a jury of experts £oi* the^ fifth step.. It was felt t!hat 
teachers would respond to about 50'^ items , so the 327 third 
level tasks were divided into six instruments with ei,ther 
54 or 55 randomly selected "tasks in their form. The 1854 
Wisconsin industrial arts teachers received one |0f the* six 
instruments. The jury consisted of the state consultants-- 
supervisors of industrial arts, the state teacher education 
officer (person responsible for the certification of teachers") 
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and ten national leaders in industrial arts. Respondents 
nad to rate th^ frequency they performed the tasks and judge 
the o^piportance: of the task.; The data were analyzed using , 
the median and the interquartile range to obtain the central 

the spread. The results of this analysis are 
available from the author. ' : , 

J- committee of four department faculty members revised 
l^f it^i^^^^ from the investigation to determine if any " 
fourth level tasks were required, or if any could be 
eliminated for step seven.. The committee reviewed both the' 
importance findings and the , frequency of performance . findings . 
Those items that were rated "not important" and "not performed" 
were eliminated from the tasks. Some fourth level tasks 
were felt to be needed, so the committee, along with - 
assistance from other department members, developed those tasks 

^° determine the education 
ladder. Tfie ladder developed was in the following divisions: 

A. Determine education ladder ' t 

B. Upper division instruction 

C. First graduate instruction 
•D. Advanced graduate instruction 

■ E. Highest level of instruction^ 

Faculty members in the department participated in the 
determination of the minimum performance levels, step eight. 
Round one was a checking of the ten major tasks in the 
courses offered within the department. Those that were not 
included in thp courses were .eliminated from the composite 
in an efforty1?o simplify each of the following rounds. t 
Round two wa/'s, the determination of the first and second level 
courses m .the department; round threfe included all three 
levels of^tasks. In the final round that included tasks to 
itLPtliyit''^^: faculty members responded to the performance 
level that the student should achieve the task in the 
particular course being considered. Performance levels were 
listed m five levels from "an awareness level" to "leadership 
based on maturity and experience." ■ 

The department has just completed this step and is nbw 
awaiting the analysis that will provide us with the competencies 
tliat are being developed along with the level so that the 
courses in the department will be properly articulated along 
with providing the ne»ded^ level of achievement. 

Summary 

. This brief description of these two studies does irot 
do justice to^ either, of them, but it was felt that it would 
be good to aliLustrato different approaches that are beinn 
used at Stdut: the first study completed in several years 
that has been very well accepted, and the second study a 
very thorough procedure for program development that will be • 
an on-going investigation in the department. Few materials 

nnlr -^^^^^^^ study because of the complexity 

and magnitude of the investigation. . 
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5.5 Using Techniques of Motivation 
6 . 0 Manage Learning Environment 
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Attachment 3 



DEFfiNITION OF FIRST LEVeL TASKS 



,1.0 



Improve ^Individual-* s^Competenci^ 

tasks associated with continual regeneration o£ the 
individuals competencies within each domain to 
maintain relevance to ever-changing problems*. 



2.0 



Design Programs ^^^"x. 
Tasks associated, with planhing programs. 




3 . 0 Design Instruction 

tasks associated with planning instruction at the 
— s course level. 



Tasks associated with human interaction to the end 
of prompting maximum learning, growth, and develop- 
ment, of each individual . 

5 . 0 Facilitate Learnin g 

Tasks involved in the learning act with focus upon the 
teacher as a facilitator of the learning process. 

6.0 Manage the Learning Environment, 

tasks related to providing a physical environment 

to promote maximum learning, growtlj, and development. 

7.0 Provide Professional Service 

Tasks the teacher does as a service which may not be 
specifically Required of him but Which contribute 
both to his students and to his' own growth as a 
professional,. 



8*. 0 Utilize Research 

tasks oi consuming and producing research both of an 
^informal and formal nature as they relate to bringing 
evidence to bear on a systematic manner on profes- 
sional and technical problems. 



9. 0 Evaluate Instruction 

tasks at^^ie instruction level designed to -ascertain 
the extent to which student ^hievement has taken 
^ place and whether course-level goals were reached. 

O.!? gvaluate Programs ^ 

Tasks at the program level designed to ascertain the 
extent to which program-level objectives were reached. 




4.0 



Nurture Humaifeness 



GOMPETENCIES FOR ]?ROFESSIONAL EDUCATION- IN HOM^ ECONOMICS, 
Phyulis K. Lowe, l^resented at Region V Conferenlce on 
Competency Based teachers. Education, Chicago, March 
1975. I ' ' [ 

r t . . * 1 

\This is to siiare with you some o£ the thruslts made - 
by hobe economist^ in identifying and working with com- 
petences for professional education in home economics • 
These \hbme economists have worked in various waye; 
indiyidually, jointly with other' staff memebers ait their 
own institutions,, through interdisciplinary teamsl in 
regional groups of home econqpiists froih all professional 
areas, Wnd through cooperative, national projects. \ It 
is the latter to which most remarks will be addressed. 

As professionals engaged in cooperative endeavors 
at the national revel, these people were sponsored iat 
various times by the USOE, AHEA workshops, "friendsV " * 
of home/ economics and by their own . personal initiative 
and funds. They tried to' obtain both continuity ajid), 
involvement of as many as possible in the work by seeking 
the participation of some who had been in previous pro- 
jects, as well as new persons to the movement. For 
instance, 10 people who were in the first conference 
called by the Home Economics Branch of the USOE were 
included in the French Lick Seminar which followed and 
so on down to the present time. Different geographical 
areas were involved until at present, every state has 
had participants at one time or another and many states 
have hosted the meetings. 

From the early 1960 's until June, 1974, it is 
interesting to note that there is a systematic movement 
from structuring the field to identification of objectives-- 
competencies if^you please and more specifically competence 
based teacher education to competence based professional 
education. Home economists have come to believe tfhat 
competence based teacher education is only a part, an 
important part, of conipetence l>ased education for alX 
profess ionalSy 

A brief look at some of the more pertinent outcomes 

of these efforts include the excerpt which follows of 

the structuring of the field of home^ economics teacher 
education in 1964. 
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COMPETENCIES OF A BEGINNING TEACHER OF HOME ECONOMICS' 

AND < 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR PROFESSIONAL HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION COURSES 



MAJOR CONCEPTS 
(Supporting Concepts omitted) 



COMPETENCES 



!• Philosophy of Home Economics 
Education 



2. Professionalism - The Home 
Economics Teacher, ' 



Z. Interpersonal relationships in 
professional enviro'nment 



4, ^ Home econosfrixs program planning 4. 



5. Organization for teaching- 
learning 

6. Research in home economics 
education 

?• Interrelatedness of individual, 
family, school and community 
for the well-being of families 



1. Integrates philosophy of life, 
piiilosophy o£ education, and 
philosopl^y of home economics as 

, a basis for thought and action. 

2. Identifies and accepts the pro- ^ 
fessional role of 'the home 
economics teacher. 

3. Establishes and maintains mutually 
satisfying or acceptable inter- 
personal relationships in the 
professional environment. 

Plans and implements el^fectively 
the part of the home economics 
program for which she i> responsi- 
ble. ^ 

5. Teaches effectively 



6. Uses and participates in research, 



7. Cooperates as a hom€ economics 
teacher-cit^zeJ^ in local and 
expanded community* efforts which 
have significance for individual 
and family well-being. 
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^ Choosing one concept, the first one, "philosc)f]5|fiy of ^ 
homo economics education," the concept, objective ((or competence) 
and generalization for the preprofessional preparation of,, 
home economics teacher 'abstracted below gives you an idea of 
how this structure was developed in 1964. 

EXCERPT FROM CONCEPTUAL STRUCTURING OF 
THE HOME ECONOMICS CURRICULUM (UNDERGRADUATE) 

1964 

Concept I: PHILOSOPHY OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION . 
A. Objectives : 

It is expected that upon completion of study the 
prospective teacher will be able to: 

1* Integrate the philosophies of home economics 
and education with knowledge of contemporary 
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'societjr formulating professional beliefs. 

2. Communicate and use an educational philosophy 
, in making decisions, as a home economics ,^^acher. 
• - * ^ •• . 

B. Generalizations: ' 

1. An educational philosophy for home economics 
is ijtased on facts ^ attitudes and beliefs ^ 
about lifi&, home economics and education. 

2. Vlhen the :^values underlying the role of the' "- 
home economics teacher are internalised, 
they become a consistently controlling force* \ 
on professional behavior. ^ 

3. To understand the values of others requires f 
\ both objectivity and empathy as well ,as 

\ direct and vicarious contacts with those 
, \ who holdoV;idely differing values and beliefs.., / ' 

^ « Then yoju notice* that the same general format prevails \. * 
i-n 1966 with some refining of .the details fot the prepfofes- 
siohal level but witn the addition of material ^or the 
teacher engaging- in advanced study. : 

EXCERPT MM OBJECTIVES ^ ' — 
. ^'^KELATED TO SELECTED CONCEPTS. . • 
^ " .1966 / , 
■ ' • ' • • * * •** 
IT IS EXPECTED THAT. UPON miPLETION OF THE STUDY THB PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHER WILL BE ABLE TO: • - . •. " ' ' • ~~ ' 

(Philosophy of Home Economies EUucatiQn). , ^ . 

9. Sttite beliefs about home\ economics education, ba^ed 

upon studv o'f the philosophies of hpme economics- ; . 
education and the knowledge of contemporary society/ 

10. Communicjate an4 use the philosophy of home economics- 
. education in making decisions as. a home econo'mics • 
teacher It ' ' / ' { \ r 

CONTENT FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS ' ' , ^ ' . ' . 

53/ A philosophy of home economics education is based on 

facts, attitudes and beliefs about life, home' econbmi'cs , 
and education. ' " , . 

54> When, the values underlying tho role of the home economics 
teacher are internalized, they become a consistently 
controlling force on behavior,* • . 

, * • • ' ' '••*.. ' '. ^ 

55. Conflicts between one's values axe resolved by examining 
values and deciding relative importance; not all con-' 
fl'icts in one^s lAilosophy ar-e resolved; however, one 
can continue to function with effectiveness v;Ken agree- 



merit is not reached within one^s self. 

56. Individuals and groups can^. change patterns q£ belief 
■ and values w^hich make up an operating 'philosophy. 

57. To. understand the values of others requires both 
ofejectivity and empathy, because of the diversity among . 
cultural groups .within ;home economics programs , direct 
or vicarious, contacts with those who hold widely* 
differing values and beliefs help the home economics 
teacher recognize implications of own values and / * - 
those held by others. 

58?. Contemporary social issues and' practices and their ^ 
underlying values affect the content of home economics, 
education programs. 

IT IS EXPECTED tflAT UPON COMPLETION OF THE STUDY, THE TEACHBR 
PURSUING CONTINUING OR ADVANCED STUDY WILL BE ABLE TO: 

30. Examine assumptions held about /ihe nature of man, 

the nature of knowledge^ the nature of home economics^ 
the nature of contemporary society; and integrate 
these yith experience in teaching home economics'to 
develop a philosophy of home economics education. 

31... Analyze^^ own professional behavior in terms of personal 
philosophy. 

CONTENT FOR CONTINUING ^ OR ADVANCED STUDY. 

131. The actions of a homp'^jgconpmics teacher are influenced 
by her philosophy which is/ a synthesis of teaching • 

• experiences and beliefs about life, home economics, 
and education. ./ . ^ 

132. Home economics is a field \of* 'study and service which , 
shares with other fields of study and service the 
common goal for promoting, full development of human , 
beings. i \ , 

133. Because several professional fields make a> unique V- 
approach to the achievement of the common goal of human « 
welfare and development, the home economist needs to 
work cooperatively with people in other fields. ' 

134. In order to assess the impact of the chariging culture 
on philosophical orientations of life education, 
vocational education, arid home economics, one. needs 
to identify constants' and trends and make hypotheses 
about the future of the culture* 

135;. A logical rationale for generating arid evaluating 

a philosophy of home economics is consistent with the 
ultimate goals of home economics based on reasoned 
hypotheses drawn from an analysis of the p^st, present, 
and future of society and home economics^, and provides 



cirteria for determining professional responsibility," , 

Gompetencies and criteria for the same, concept and 
at both-the preprofessional and professiontl . levels are 
given below as identified in 1974 by tHe idw'a Workshop. 

0 ;■ ^. ■ . ^ 

TOPIC I. Educational Philosophy in Home/Economics 

gOMPETENCY A. The participant will formulate and communicate 

internally consistent professional beliefs based 
pn philosophies of home economics and o£ 
education, in the' context of contemporary society. 

CRITERIA 1. Can the participant identify and support basic 
beliefs about the meaning and scope of home 
economics? ^ 

2. Can the participant identify basic beliefs 
about the educative proces!^ and the role of 
education irt society? 

3. Can the participant identify conditions and 
needs prevalent in contemporary society? 

4. Does the participant communicate professional 
beliefs about the' meaning, scope, and function 
of home economics education? 

COMPETENCY B. -The participant will relate profession!! 

beliefs to decision making in= varied educational^ 
settings . 

CRITERIA 1. Can the participant relate professional belief 
- to decision making in simulated educational 
settings? ^ 

2. Does the particij)ant relate^personal professional 
beliefs tp her/his own decision making in 
varied educational si^ttings? 

The standards used to identify these criteria and 
competencies • are listed below. ^ - 

STANDARDS FOR EACH COMPETENCY: 

•1. Is the competency broad in scope (generic)? 

2. * Ms time required for the participant to develop ' 

the competency? 

3. Does the competency require some degree of judgment? 

4. Can WQ, pbserve the cpmpetericy or behaviors indicative 
of the competency? 

5. Can criteria be developed for the competency? 

6. Is the competency essential in arder to facilitate 
learning or to jiie;et professional responsibilities? 

7. Is the competency suitable to the level for 
which it is. being identified? 



STANDARDS FOR EACH CRITERION: ' / 

1. Js. there a standard against which behavior, can 
be judged?^ • 

Does the criterion .contain definitive dimensions 
by which behavior can be assessed? 

■ ■ ".. \ . 

2. Can, the attainment of the behavior be assessed 
by level or by some prejudged standard? 

3. Does the assessment criterion contain a knowledge/ 
p'ferformance component? 



TWQ^-YEAR IN-SERVICE TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAM TO PROVIDE' 
THE ESSENTIAL PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCIES NECESSARY FOR 
TEACHERS OF AGRICULTURE, Wayne E. Asche, Presented at 
Region V Conference on Competency Based Teacher Education 
Chicago, March 11-13, 1975. - a- 

i * ' * . ' 

Introduction • . 

7~ Professional personnei preparation and development 
IS a service that expresses the prime function of our 
association as proclaimed in the State Plan for the ° 
Administration of Vocational Education under the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 and Part F of the Higher ■• 
Education Act of 1965. . ^ . 

T^e Ohio State Plan for the Administrati on of 
vocational Education describes it as follows : " 

Pre-Service Training : 
•^Fre-service education of teachers will be conducted 

through teacher education' programs of designated 
. public universities or colleges and may be conducted 

on graduate or undergraduate level for college 

credit or certification purposes. 

-Service Training : 
in-sej>vice training may be conducted by vocational 
teacher educators, vociational supervisory personnel, 
or other appropriately designated persons. Such in- 
seryice training will be provided through conferences, - 
workshops, and regular programs of supervision by 
approved teacher education centers, or through 
contractual arrangements between the Division of 
Vocational Education and the agency providing the 
^. ■ service. / i-r , 5 

/ • ■• ■ • ^ . . . ■ . ; ; , ' . 

^t, J^-,^^ a. large order. However, Ohio has ifully accepted 
the challenge m agricultural education to provide the 
essential, professFonal competencies. The "in-service 
teacher preparation program" to which this topic refers is. 
a t\?b:-year competency-based preparation program for agric- 
uitural education. Competency-based curriculum refers to 
instructional content derived systematically from an analysis 
of tasks performed by teachers in the profession of teaching 
tor which present teachers are being prepared. 

. Competency-based instruction can provide the' essential 
P5°5|ffi°?^l ""^Rtl^ncies nece^sfary for t^acherA oi'^'^CBIa^Mial 
education. Fpropose today to Jbi^dvid^ the procedure for 
developing the two-year in-serviW)teacher preparation pro- 
gram for personnel coming from agricultural industries. This 
program describes the current efforts |.n Ohio. ' 
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Rational 6 ^ \ 

Developing and using competency-based curriculum in 
vocational instruction is almost legend; however, since 
1938 curriculum constructors in vocational and technical 
education have looked with renewe4 emphasis to occupational 
analysis. The importance of using occupational ^.nalysis 
data in curriculum building is that courses are directed 
toward instructional program training performance objectives 
rather than a traditional core o£ subject matter. 

In the area o£ occupational analysis o£ vocational 
education, trade and industrial education claims leadership 
and perhaps rightfully so. However, along with this vocational 
service area, agricultural education has notable examples of 
use of occupational analysis information on professional 
.competencies necessary for teachers of vocational agriculture. 

In the past; teacher educators have attempted to 
develop certain qualities or competencies in their students 
(prospective teachers) which would prepare them for teaching. - 
The seemingly endless list of competencies includes student 
cpntrol, personality, self-confidence, organization, efficiency, 
application, interest , cooperation, supervisory etc . From 
the historical past of traditional courses to th6 future, 
we should address ourselves toward-^o important questions , 
namely; (1) What procedure does tlte teapher ^duCator use 
in building curriculum for teachir\g these competencies ^to 
students? (2). How does the teacher educator know when he 
has accomplislaed his objectives? > V 

Several authors today (example; Mager and Beach) 
suggest the procedure should be to teach functions. Ftinctiofts 
are the performance operations expected of an individual. 
They are teachable, measurable,' and related to individual' 
experiences. This means that the development of qualities" 
, for teaching in which we term competencies today, is syste- 
matically analyzed, developed, and organized within the 
instruction around ^functions required £or;adequate teaching 
performance. ^ 
• ! " - 

It is imperative that a competency-based instructional 
program, including study guides, be developed to meet^ the 
needs of teachers coming from the agricultural industries. 
In addition, the instructional program developed should 
provide the professional competencies through courses ^ 
necessary for college credit required tp meet the profes- 
sional requirements of a -£-6ur-year^ provisional certificate. 
However, the primary mfission of teacher preparation in 
VQcational education is to prepare students* for becoming 
Eroducti^YiS teacher?,. The majo.r criterion, bj^com^s the 
successful development of the student in a satisfactory 
teaching job. The 'teacher educator should be able to 
justify his curriculum on the basis of what is being done 
in the classroom and laboratory by the incumbent teacher. 
The teacher /educator finds himself accountable for process 
(curriculum content) as well as the typev'of teacher graduated. 
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Developmental Activitie's 

"~ Kent State University is nearing the completion -o£ a 
two-year Educational Personnel Development Act CEPDA)Apro- 
ject to develop a model two-year teacher preparation program 
for non-degree personnel coming from agricultural' industries . 
The project relied heavily upOn the expertise of agricultural 
educators as well as studies done on professional education 
competencies. 

Even though a similar teacher preparation .program exists 
in the vocational service area of trade and industrial edu- 
cation, it was a concern as to whether the training of 
personnel from industry for vocational agriculture could pro- 
vide the necessary professional competencies within a two-year 
instructional program. • • 

The project was proposed^ and approved' by the U. S. 
Off ice -of Education through Regional Office V and the Kent 
State Research Center. 

Objectives of the project included: 

CI) Develop a list of professional, competencies essential 
to successful classroom and laboratory teaching for 
personnel with technical agr^icultural competencies 
coming from agricultural industries. 

(2) Develop a two-year model pre-service and in-service 
program , to prepare potential teachers to success- 
fully perform «the teaching competencies. 

.(3) Identify approximately thirty (30) potential 

teachers with successful occupational experience 
and technical agricultural competencies in 
appropriate instructional program areas of agri- 
culture to participate in the -development of a 
model program. 

(4) Field test the competencies. 

(5) Prepare instructional guides based upon tested 
competencies . 

In the development of this performance -based instructional 
program, a. list of professional educational competencies virere 
developed by a-^panel of agricultural educators consisting 
of members from the State Agriculture 'Service Staff, The 
Ohio Stdte University Agriculture Education Staff, and Kent 
State University Agriculture Education Staff. - 
/ 

. Testmgv^d refining the list of professi<5nal competencie 
was accomplished through field testing with agriculture • 
supervisors and , agriculture teachers. 
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The competencies were tested using a pre-test and 
post-test design. Testing was done ^during a four-week 
pre-service workshop, first-year in-service program, second- 
year follow-up workshop, and second-year in-service pjrogram. 

The performance based professional competency evaluation 
instrument was designed to measure four hundred and twenty 
behavioral- statements covering three areas of- measurement 
using a five point scal'e for each area. „The areas of measure 
ment are as follows: 

1. The degree 6f need for the competency. 

2. The frequency of use of each competency. 

3. The optimum time to provide the instruction. 

A copy of the test instrument format is provided in 
Attachment 1. • ' i . 

. *" " 

These data provided the basis for the development of 
the two-year in-service teacher preparation irtodel. The 
diatd is found^ on handout material provided for distribution 
at the Region V Conference. 

The instructio'nal program pattern of the two-year in- , 
service model incl^udes pre-service and in-service education. / 
A total of twenty-tour quarter hours of professional 
agriculture education credit is earned upon completion of 
the two-year program as shown in Table 1. ' 

Table 1 

MODEL TWO-YEAR TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAM 



Year Program Schedule Credit 

First Year Four-Week Pre-Service Workshop 6 

Bi-Weekly In-*Service Instruction 6 

Second Year Two-Week^Follow-Up Workshop '6 ^ 

Bi -Weekly In-Service Instruction 6 

Total Quarter Hours 24 ' 



, The pQrformance-based program places emphasis upon 
demonstrated competency. To aid the teacher in the 
development of professional competencies, twenty-four 
instructional guides are being developed based upon the 
competencies identified for the program. 'These guides are 
pisrformance centered to provide for the development of the 
teaching competencies. They allow for either individual or 
small group instructicrrr to be U^edr^ Ir allows for^the ^ . 
teacher educator tp \work flexibly with the individual 
teacher's need, %ch- guide contains more than one assignment. 
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The instructional guide format is standardized and 
provides the following: 

Preface^ 
Foreword 
Acknowledgments 
Table of Contents 
Introduction 

Objectives ' 
Assignments '• 

\ Introductory Statements . 
Objectives 

Concept " 
Central Problem 
Study Questions 
Supportive Materials 
Teacher ActjLvities 
References 
Self-Evaluation 
Teacher Educator Evaluation 
Appendix - . 

The guides were reviewed by teacher educators and 
field tested by thirty .teachers in 'the program. The 
review and field test included evaluation of the competencies 

Fallowing the critique of the guides, the guides were 
made ready for the EPDA Final Report. Within the near future 
the guides will be made available through the Ohio Agri- ' 
cultural Education Curriculum Materials Service 'Columbus . 
Ohio. , * 

A listing of the guides isr.fbund in Attachment 2. 

Summary . ' 

yrsTe model two-year teacher preparation program can 
provide the essential professional competencies necessary 
for teachers of agriculture. This approach is doubly 
significant in view of the present and in«reasing under- 
supply of qualified teachers in the specialized instructional 
program areas of agriculture. However, more effort needs to 
be made in measurement fronts. It seems likely this per- 
formance -based teacher preparation program in agriculture- 
will continue to strengthen its role and facilitate account- 
ability in agricultural education. < 



Attachment 1 

The competency instrument is designed in a"* checklist format' 
as follows: 

(ALWAYS MARK THREE SPACES FOR EACH COMPETENCY) 
E X A M P L E: 



CATEGORIES 



NEED FREQUENCY 



TIME 



i 0 



Demonstrate self-confidence 
necessary to teach with 
calmness and composure. 

Control outbursts of fight- 
ing and agressive 'behavior. 



0) 



CO 



0) 
H 

u 

H 
H 

P. 
9- 



(D 
U 

u 

(D 



CO 



O 
U 

(D 
ICO 



Attachment 2 



'first - YEAR 
I N S T R U C 1*1 b N A L GUIDES** 

!• Student Control 

2. Instructional Techniques 

A. Group Instruction 

B. Problem -Solving 

3. Audio-Visual Material Preparation 

4. Counseling Techniques 

5. Role, of Agriculture Teacher 

6. Coordination of Agriculture Placement 

7. Safety Instruction in Agriculture 

8. Leadership Through Youth Organization 
^ 9. Management of Community Resources 

A. Advisory Committee 

10, Adult and Young Farmer Education 

11 Individualized Instruction 

12. Lesson Planning 



S E C 0 N D - Y E A R 

<■ 

INSTRUCTIONAL GUIDES 

1. Agricultural Program Record System 

2. Tests and Measurement 

3. Agricultural Laboratory Organization and Operation 

4. Organization and Management of the Agriculture Education 

5. Occupational Analysis 

6. Course of Study Development 

7. Development of an Individual Student Study System 

8. Team Teaching . / 

9. Personality Profile Development and Measurement ' 

10. Community Relations Program" 

11. Extended Service 

12. The Principles of Learning 



Alternate 



Teaching Disadvantaged Studf^nts 



A COMPETENCY -BASED PROGRAM FOR PREPARING VOCATIONAL TEACHERS, 
Fred S. Cook and Rita C. Richey, Presented at Region V Conference 
on Competency Based Teacher Education, Chicago, March 11-13, 
1975. 



Introduction ' • , ^ v 

Cooper and Weber have defined Competency-Based Teacher 
Education program's as those which specify "competencies to be 
demonstrated by. the student, makes explicit the criteria to 
be applied inxassessing the student's competencies, and holds 
the student accountable for meeting those criteria." Our 
intent is to describe some basic program components as 
applied in the development and implementation of a vocational 
CBTE program. 2 

Development of Vocational and Applied Arts Education 

Vocational and Applj.ed Arts Education CVAE) was established * 
at Wayne State University January 1, 1971, by the Dean of the 
College of Education. This was in response to a petition 
signed by all the members of the former departments of Business 
and Distributive, Family Life, and Industrial Education. The ' 
primary mission of this new department was to "develop a 
systems approach for the preparation of teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators in Vocational atnd Applied Arts Education." 

The catalyst that led to the VAE faculties development 
of a systems model and a competency-based program was the 
statement by one of ^he Deans: 

"I would be willing to accept the theoretical 
construct that a student could come to your 
department, take. and pass a series of competency 
examinations, pay the appropriate fee, and be 
recommended for teacher certification.'"' j* 

Implicit in this statement and the subsequent organization 
N)f a CBTE program were a number of basic assumptions. 

Some Assumptions for the Development of a CBTE Program 

Wnen designing any program, it is apparent that one 
begins with some assumptions. In theory, these should be 
stated and agreed upon in advance. In the VAE program, a 
number of basic assumptions were implied b\it have just 
recently been- explicated. These include: 

*' ' * 

1. The-xlassroom teacller ma*kes'~a difference in the ''" 
teaching-learning process. • 

* ■ " 

2. Teacher education can and must make a difference in 
reaching performance. 
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3, The teaching-learning process can be divided 
into a series of identifiable parts • 

4* Decisions concerning revision of any part of a 
teacher education program should be data based. 

5. A partnership should be developed -between teacher - 
educators and'' public^ school personnel. , 

6., Each institution should develop its own program. N> 
Ultimately, a pi;ogr^m must be internalized by a 
staff if it is to be viable. 

Many may want to challenge some of these assumptions. 
Nevertheless, stating some assumptions prior to, or con- 
current with, the development of the program may save a 
faculty considerable confusion and possible delay* 

Program Framework 

There are three types of competencies in a typical 
teacher education program. These include: 

1. General education competencies- rthose knowledges, 
slcills, and judgments included in the first two 
years or the liberal arts portion of an under- 
graduate degree. 

2. \ Teaching content competencies --those knowledges, 

slcills, and judgments included in the program 
requirements in the teaching major and minor/ 

3. Prjofessional education competencies - -those 
Knowledges, slcills, and judgments included in 
the required education experiences. 

These latter competencies * are the primary focus of 
this pa'per. It is not to be assumed that VAE was unconcerned 
about the first two competency components. Rather, we wanted 
to concentrate our time and energies on those facets which 
were the direct responsibility of, and under the direct control 
of the College of Education. 

The VAE Competency^Based .Pre-Certification. Program has 
four major' phases. Each phase is field-oriented, with minimal 
field contact in Phase I and maximum contact in Phase IV. The 
four phases of the program, which must be taken sequentially , 
are: 

Pha>fe Xr Intrcfdiiction" to VQgational and Career Education 
. Tills is a fout-hour course, -f which enables students to 
d(jyelo.p an understanding of tho role.of a vocational 
teacher : and to determine if this is the career choice 
they want toy^ke. 
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Phase II, Foundations of Education 

This is an eight-hour course which includes educational 
psychology, school and society, and analysis o£ 
teaching. 

Phase III/ Methods of Teaching , 
This portion of the progxam consists of • six courses , 
eight hours for each o£ the three curriculum areas. 

Phase IV>, Intern Teaching Block 

This phase is a 24 -quarter hour block of time. Students - 
are placed in classrooms in their areas of specialization 
for which they receive 16 quarter hours. They are in 
a school setting for the entire public school semester 
• and follow the same basic program as their cooperating 
teacher. In addition, students return to campus one 
evening per week for^ a common seminar which is problem- 
oriented. The theory and application of philosophy 
of education is also integrated into the seminar. 

Thus, the professional education sequence encompasses four 
phases for a total of 44 quarter hours of credit, all taught 
by VAE faculty. . ^ 

Basic Principles. of the VAE CBTE Program 

There were three basic principles , followed in developing 
this program. Firjst, it was designee! and implemented as a 
total program- -encompassing all professional^ sequence phases. 
These phases are directed toward common competencies 'which 
describe the- faculty *s perception of a model lentry-level , 
vocational teacher . This model is "described by 44 competencies 
and approximately 200 supporting perform^ce objectives. 

In many iiiptitutions when the'^^erm "competency-based 
teacher education program" is used, it may -mean a^single 
course, such as educational psychology or student teaching, " 
for which performance objectives have been written. It is 
"^still unique, however, to find a situation in which the 
faculty has first described, in' behavioral terms, the 
competencies or program goals. This process ii much more 
difficult than writing performance objectives £ot discrete 
and often unarticulated courses. 

A second principle which governs any teacher education 
program is a perceived role definition of the prospective 
teacher. In theory this definition should be stated and„ 
agreed upon in advance. In actual,4)ractiQ'd this philosophic : 
porsiMfi^i^ often implied but net s-pec?.fically- expiica't^d. 
This was' 'the case with the "VAE prpgram'.V ■ Herei the role i 
definition 3B>a^s implicit in two major documents: 

1. The competency statements. 



2. The miss^.on statement. 
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The mission. statement emphasized the development of • 
a systems approach^ to the preparation of teachers. Two 
basic ideas are implicit in this concept --planning and 
management. Both are dependent upon an orderly, process 
of data collection, analysis, and revision based upon 
experiences. The competencies themselves lead to the 
ultima^te teacher role as planner and manager. The * ' 
higlio;^t level competency (as determined through a task 
analysis) is, "Use a systems model in planning and 
managing a learning environment." 

Finally, the VAE program was developed and implemented 
by vocational specialists- -professors and classroom teachers 
working together.. This had undoubtedly influenced the 
current model because the VAE faculty designed their own 
program (rather than using generalists to do the work for 
them). Fufthermore, tlxey utilized input fr6m classroom 
teachers which provided practicality and usability. 

Competency Identification 

This* ins true tiojial system has six elements- -competencies 
performance objectives, assessment, delivery systems, a 
field component, and program evaluation. Each facet is 
inter-related, and together they form the basis of a program 
wJiicJi provides fi^r accountability. 
•*) 

Competencies provide the framework for a CBTE program. 
They are the* goals toward which all instruction is directed. 
A competency has been defined as a knowledge, skill, or 
judgment which the student will demojistrate at a pre- 
determined proficiency level before initial and/or 
continuing certification. It is a general behavioral state- 
ment withou^; criteria. . ' 

There are several approaches one could use to identify* 
a group of campetencies fox^a program. The VAE competencies 
were identified using 1:he bitse Ust approach. This involved 
the following steps : """^^ /• • , 

.^1. Conduct *a literatyr^e^reVldw to locate possible 
cjompetqncies*; . 

2. > Select and ^analyze "bas^ lisf.^ 

■ ' " 3. Catagorize the list by pre-service, in-service, 

and specialization (e.g. ,* coordination techniques). 



4. Add faculty-generated competencies* 

5. Edit*proposod list. 

6. Rate competencies. 



7. Delete low priority competencies. 
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As a result of this process,, seventy-five ' competencies ' ' 
were identified for the VAE pre-certification program. 
. After field- testing and use for two years, the list was 
reduce4 to 44. These competencies have befert evaluated 
•by over 3,000 individuals representing business, industry, 
Vocational graduates, vocational students, school ' 
administrators, vocational , and non^vocational teachers. 
This data has .subsequently been reaffirmed with three 
doctoral studies and a project Which identified competencies 
forall secondary teachers. 0 It seems apparent from the 
data available that the competencies identified by the VAE 
faculty are in substantial agreement with other vocational 
educators, as well as, a cross-section of persons representing 
all secondary education. . 

. Performance Objectives - 
7~ it was necessary to analyze' each competency and identify 
Its component parts. These parts became the specific 
performance objectives for edch phase of the program." 

The performance objectives, are the vehicles by which 
the competencifes are demonstrated in- the instructional 
program. The VAE performance objectives are' written in 
terms _of learning content only. They are not written to 
specify the delivery systems a professor must use. By 
eliminating reference- to the teaching 'process , the per- 
formance objectives "form the curriculum parameters of a 
competency-based system without infringing upon the rights 
of the professor. , 

Thus., the varialjles of student characteristics , faculty 
expertise, and • available facilities, as well as, a desire 
to try something new can still be recognized. The objectives 
become the common thread throughout each course offering ■ 
..regardless of the iAstructor, or when the course is taught. 
In this way, specified oMectives of the graduating students 
are always established. Hut the variety of approaches, an 
asset of a diverse, faculty, is still maintained.' • 

All performance objectives were written as terminal 
objectives rather than enabling objectives, or sub -steps 
necessary to achieve an objective. While it is ideal to 
write these detailed specifications for a program, neither 
time nor monies/permitted this. The latter approach could 
become, so involved and so time consuming, that the imple- 
mentation process could be seriously delayed. Even with 
this .principle in operation, the program contains 200 
performance objectives. ' ^ 

Relationship between Competencies and Performance Objec tives 
v.^^^ Competencies and performance objectives are related. — 

By our definition, all competencies must have two or mo re 

supportin g performance objectives . So the mastery of several 
•performance .obj ectives enables students to demonstrate a 

Gontpetency . ' • 
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To illustrate, below is one of the competencies of an 
effective VAE teacher, and two of the fourteen performdnce ' 
objectives, that must be mastered to demonstrate this 
.competency. 

-..■- ■/. ■ ■ . ^-^ ■ • • 

Competency : 

Teach a lesson. . * 
PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE : 

02049 The student will demonstrate his skill in 
applying: 

a. -a behavioral objective ^ ■ 

b. a SQven step structure 

Theses-skills will be applied in two ten-minute 
^ teaching episodes. One is in a 1 to 1 format 

_ and the other in a 1 to 3 grouping. The 
. attached checklist will be used for critiquing. 

04107 Given a*n observation checklist the student will 
evaluate a series of lessons taught by his peers. 
. The checklist will hate a scale of 1 to 7 with 

. ' 7 as the highest point on the scale. Attention 
will be focused on the following areas of the 
lesson presentation:. 

a. beginning of the lesson - 

b. clarity of presentation 
<:-. pacing of the lesson' - 
di pupil participation 

e. ending the lesson 

f . selection of content 

g* selection and use of supplementary materials 
^ h. evaluation procedures utilized 

t i. relationship of planning and performance 

Thus, th^"^ompetency is general and pro^gram related and the 
performance objectives are specific, course related, and pro- 
vide the steps required to achieve a competency. 

Both competencies and performance dlDjectiVes caii be 
changed to reflect new trends , emphases , or even just to 
improve the statements. However, the changes should be 
made according to a specified process devised and approved 
by the faculty. This process should allow for the exami- 
nation of the entire program to determine the effect of 
the proposed change. 
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Assessment 

In the VAE competency-based .program, there are. . 
three key testing points-'~te^ts for exemption, prerequisite 
skills, and program exit. ^ The exemption test , given before 
instruction, can determine which performance objectives the 
student has already mastered. If the student can demonstrate 
a portion of. the skills, instruction will be 'provided for 
the remaining skills. If the student demonstrates his 
mastery of all of, the ob j ectives , then he can immediately 
exit from that part of ^ the systeift and receive credit- without 
putting in "seat time.." , ' , 

fhe test of prerequisite skills is the "next major 
category of pre -instruct ion diagnosis . Before a student 
begins any portion of the instruction sequence, he must 
demonstrate that he possessed those skills upon which the 
instruction is based. 

The exit test is given after ins truction and, like the ' 
exemption test,' is the means by which students demonstrate 
their mastery of the course's terminal performance objectives. 

This three-faceted approach to student assessment is 
used in each phase of the program, as well as, in any 
instructional modules .which might be mused. The only 
deviation to .this is in the intern teaching exemption test. 
While it is "possible to take the e^pemption testj it is not 
administered on a regular basis b^tause of two constraints: 
length of time to administer the exam (ca. four weeks), and 
the need for a cooperating field/site. Typically,' a person 
who would be approved is currently teaching under an 
emergency or a special certificate. 

Ail VAE test items are criterion-referenced, and are * 
written in a standard format with four parts--the related 
performance objedtive, directions to the student directions 
to the evaluator^, and the indication of mastery. Reliability 
and validity . stud^QS are bping conducted foir each test item. . 

/' . . ' ' " . 

Delivery System 

No attempt has been made to. standardize the delivery, 
systems used in the instructional program. These are the 
prerogative of the individual professors. The desi^nT of 
the instructional system allows for the use of many ' 
teaching^odes, 'Hpwever, the faculty has agreed implicitly 
and e3^flicitly that the competencies need, not t>e attained 
thr5)^^h formal courses. ^ ^ , 

At this time, several new delivery systems are being 
tried>^out. Some professors are managing their classes on 
an individualized basis using self -ins tructional learning 
modules ^^they have developed. Some professors are combining 
the individualized approach with some large group class 
meetings for discussion and interaction. The entire VAE 
program, however, is not modularized. .It has been 
recomiriended that modules be available for students who need 
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to recycle through previous instruction. In many o£ 
these cases, it is MORE .EFFECTIVE if these modules are 
self-contained. • ' 

Another advantage^ of module^ is the ability to 
build alternative learning a[ctivities .into "^he program- ; \ 
to accommodate a variety of student cognitive styles. 
It seems that cognitive style mapping of both students 
and faculty is a logical next step for further program 
development. Then mbdules could be provided which 
, would match the student ' s most' efficient learning 'process . 
At this' stage, the delivery system would be'come the 
prerogative of the learner. • 

Field Component 

The vAE program is field-oriented rather than being 
a total campus experience. Many CBTE programs are. field- - 
based; students spend the bulk of their time in a public , 
school situation. . ° In t^ie, VAE field-oriented program, student 
spend a limited number of days in Phases I through III 
involved in public school activities. These activities 
have been jointly identified by the classroom teachers 
and the university faculty. ' . 

Each field experience provides the opportunity for 
immediate application of those concepts taught ' in .the 
campus/classroom. Or the activity taught serves as a 
primary learning, experience which ^'is then reinforced 
in the campus classroom. In either case, the field 
activity has been chosen specifically because it supports 
a performance objective, rather than. on thfe premise that 
all field experierjces are inherently valuable. 

To operationalize the field component of the VAE 
program, six Target Centers were established in the 
'Detroit metropolitan area. Each center is a suburban 
school district or a Detroit region. .Students are 
clustered in Target Center schools working with one or 
mo*re teachers. The Phase III (methods) . experiences are 
completed with the classroom teacher who will "be super- 
vising that student during intern teaching. - 

With the students clustered in centers, VAE faculty 
members can provide more supervision by spending at least 
two full eays each week in that center. In this way, 
interns and pre -interns can receive help and instruction 
in the school. The faculty representative can also provide 
appropriate in-£5ervice training for the district ' s teachers; 
and can build a working relationship with a larger cadre' 
of cooperaiting teachers; and, can work to minimize problems 
between the public school and the university. 
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Evaluation " 
. " . VA£ program evaluation .coiisists of three major 
^)rocesses: 

1. gathering formative evaluation data throughout , 
' , V the program from students, faculty, and classroom 

teachers, 

2. a follow-up of the student as he demonstrates 
competencies on the job, and 

3. a follow-up of the pupils of our graduates. 

Throughout each quarter, students answer questions 1 
relating to the instruction, the relevance, and the t.ests 
for each performance objective. This growing ba.nk of data 
provides inforjjiation for the revision of performance 
objective test items and teaching methods. 

Faculty and cooperating classroojn teachers jointly 
review content and operating procedures of the field 
component. This provides direction for the continuous 
•field development, an4 makes the program responsive to the- 
needs of faculty and teacher:^. ^ 

The design of the follow-up procedures, for the VAE 
Pre-Certification Program is still in progress. This is 
a longitudinal cievelopment process that has fthree key 
phases : 

"1. ^ design and use follow-up instrument , 
'2. observe graduates ' , 

3. test pupils of graduates 

' y . ' ■ •. ■ 

& First,' is the design of a folloW-up instrument. This 
" phase in itself has a longitudinal development plan. The 
initial step is to interview graduates (using trained^ 
interviewers} using an open-ended instrument. The major** 
topics covered in this interview, are : . 

«. * . ' > 

. 1. . student perceptions of the program (including 
^reactions to the desigri, goals, and activitiis) 

2. Impact o€ the program on student ■ attitudes 
^ toward teaching as a career 

3. impact of the prpgram on their. own teaching 

j'-"^" ' ' '. ■ ■ 

Ultimately, the instr^ument.will be revised for use as a. 
mailed device . 

However, this. type of follow-up gathers only secondary 
sp^. evidence. In order to actually measure the primary effect 

gf a program, one must do two things- -(1,) observe the 

graduate in a teaching situation, and (2) measur.e the effects 
of the graduate's teaching, on pupil^ behaviors . While this 
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has not been attempted to date , instruments and procedures 
are being devised which will facilitate this phase. o£ the 
£ol.low-up. - ^ ' 



Summar 



iJie basic components of this CBTE instructional system 
are not unique to VAE. Xhese components include: competencies 
performance objectives, assessment,, delivery systems, a 
field component, and program evaluation. ' • 

What perhaps is unusual is the strong prtfgrammatic 
emphasis in the design and implementation. This ^emphasis 
was demonstrated through the development of operai^ional 
definitions of "T^-r^^rr^^^TnH r^^A ^^r«^^^. — ^ 



'program' 



What perhaps is also unusual is- the combined efforts 
of Specialists to form a program for the training of 
specialists. Xj;i9 has brought the traditional "foundations 
of educa^tion" content into focus on the needs of voQational 
teachers . This has . also caused four separate service 
areas to cooperatively develop a comprehensive professional 
education secpience. 

* • ■ ' ■ ^ . ' " -y, 

This paper is a description 6f the development and 
implementation of .a VAE CBTE program. It may . not be "" the 
mddel for other programs. However, it may provide some 
products and processes which might be modified for use iji 
other settings --vocational and non-vocational. More 
detailed explanations are contained in a series of-, publi- 
cations available from the authors at tost. v ' 
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2 • 

We are defining "program" as: an organization of. 
subject matter and inter-related learning experiences ' designed 
to lead students to achieve prespecified goals and objectives 
in a aystemg.tic manner. A program consists of two or more 
courses. 

Students. in Phases I, li, and Phase IV Seminar enroll 
'in a common section. ^ In Phase III students work with a- 
, specialist in their curriculum area. 

4 ' • 

A systems approach is analogous to commonly accepted 

s-teps used in scientific problem solving. 

^The VAE faculty used the first Cptrell list of 255 
competencies which resulted from a project at the Ohio 
State Center for Vocational and Technical Education. See 
Calvin J. Cotress, et . al * , Model Curricula For Vocational 
and Technical Teacher Education: Report No. 11 ■ ^General 
Objectives - Set 1, (Columbus , Ohio : Th6 Center for ~ 
-Vocational and Techhical Education, 1971). 

These comp'etencies were identified by participants 
of the Michigan COAST Project (Comj)etencies of all oSecondary 
Teachers). This project was funded by the Michigan Depart- ^ 
ment of Education and Wayne State University from February, 

1974, through January, 1975. Co-directors were Fred S. 
Cook and Rita C. -Richey. 
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PERFORMANCE/ COMPETENCY BASED TEACHING METHODS, MINNESOTA ^' 
STYLE, Roland L. Peterson, Presented at Region V Conference 
on Competency Based Teacher Education, Chicago, MaYch 11-13, 
1975. - , . . 

A high school principal recently stated that: "If 
teacher educators do not improve the quality of teachers 
. they are ^sending to' us,- we^ve a good notion to stop 
hiring graduates' of colleges of education and initiate 
a program to prepare teachers. Frankly, beginning teachers 
in my opinion, just do not kno:w how to tea^h."^ 

It is also obvious that occasionally state department' 
of education personnel inf er# that they would like to prepare' 
teacjiers.' Community and citizen groups in consulting with 
colleges of oeducation frequently^ state thjat they know the 
type of preparations teachers should receive^ As a result 
the number of alternative schools, ejnploying or using 
teachers with a wide range of qualifications have emerged. 
Teacher organizations are offering, and in some instances 
seemingly dictating, that . they could easily map out the 
education required for teachers. These dey^lopntents 
should cause some rather serious thinking among teacher 
educators. However, teacher educators have been thinking 
and doing some interesting work in new designs for teacher * 
education. Elam, in a paper on the state of the art' in 
teacher education^ suggested that performance-based 
teacher education is by no means a f|ll fledged movement 
in the early 1970^s. I|e stated, however, that a refarm 
movement of tremendous potential is emerging. Hopefully, 
as Elam further suggested, the movement will continue to 

"generate on the basis of an enlightened leadership, ^ 
resources and the Research to expand on a dangerously 
thin knowledge base.^ Along with the new developments 
in teacher education has emerged performance-based teacher 
certification. A review of the literature, particularly 
a report of Schmieder, revealed that state legislatures 
and certifying agencies seem to be passing enabling legis- 

'^lation or just plain demanding by law that teachers become 
certified on the basis of performance criteria. 2 

One of the primary problems facing teacher education 
seems to be in just what i3 meant by performance-based 
teacher education. It is obvious from a brief perusal of 
the literature that probably a dozen different titles axe 
in usage across .the* cpuntry. Perhaps the A.A.C.T.E.*s 
Committee on Performamce-Based Teacher Education has 
identified the elements which distingui-sh performance or 
competency-based teac^bef education from other programs. 
The elements are as follows: ' • • 
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1. Competencies (knowledge^ skills, behaviors) 
to be demonstrated by the student are 

- derived from explicit conceptions of teacher, 
roles:, 

- stated so as to make possible assessment of 
a student's behavior in re].ation to specific 
competencies, and 

- made public in advance; 

■ / ' • • " . • ■ 

2. Critei4^ to be employed in assessing competencies 
are 

- based upon, and in harmony with, specified 
competencies, 

- explicit in stating expected levels of mastery 
under, specif ied conditions, and. 

- made public in* advance; ^ 

3. Assessment of the student • s competency 

. - used his performance as the primary source ojf 
evidence, 

- takes into account evidence of the stud^ent's 
knowledge relevant to planning for, analyzing, 
interpreting, or evaluating situations or 
behavior, and 

- strives for objectivity; 

4. The student ',8 rate of progress through the. program 
is determined by demonstrated competency rather 
tJfan by time or course completion; 

5. The instructional program is intended to facilitate 
the development and evaluation of the student's 
achievement o£ competencies. specified.. 

Elam furtlier noted that only professional teacher 
education programs that include all of these elements fall 
within the A,A*C;T.E. Committee's definition of performance- 
based teacher education. From a review of the literature, 
it would appear that the terms performance -based teacher 
education (P.B.T.Et) and competency-based teacher education 
(C.B.T.E.) have the same overall definition. 3 

One additional aspect o£ performance-based teacher 
education was referred to by Elam as implied characteristics 
of theprogram, these characteristics are: 

1. Instruction is in4ividualized and personalized. 
Z. The learning experience of the individual i^ guided 
by feedback. 

3. The program as a whole is systematic, as the 
essential elements required. 

4. The emphasis is on exit, not on entrance, requirements. 
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5. Instruction is modularized. 

6. The student is held 'accountable for performance, 
completing the preparation program when, and only 

• wh^n, he demonstrates the competencies that have 
been identified as^requisite for a particular 
professional role./*. 

In reviewing the implications, fo'r teacher education, . 
Houston stated that "... teachers tend to model their 
teaching on selected teaching' practices they have exper-. 
, ienced. "5 

The age of objectives ^ management systems and account- 
ability for use of financial resources and accountability 
for the quality of product are key factors in our day that 
have become means for encouraging the development of 
performance-based teather education. 

Only piecemea^l performance-based efforts are presently 
.Underway in agriculture education* AgrjculturaX educators 
seem to be willing to meet the rigors of performance-based 
teacher education in some aspects of the preparation program 
■but ar0 reluctant to go all out. Hopefully state mandated 
certification requirements will not force the issue. 

What actually happens to students when teachers close- 
,r the door of their classrooms and teach? Teacher educators 

./ may feel they have "graduated" a very good group of begin- 
/v ing teachers or just completed an excellent in-service 

\ program, however, the real iifipact of their efforts depend 
\ solely upon the interaction q.f the teachers and students, 
1 when the teacher returns to the classlrpbm. Consequently, 
['efforts to enhance the effectiveness of teachers may be of 
I relatively little value if teachers cannot or will not 
i perform in the desired manner in the classroom. 

/ It is not an uncommon occurrence to hear experienced. 

/ teachers and/or administrators discuss the question of how 
/ to teach with, a beginning teacher. Generally, they come 
/ forth with a statement to the effect that "now is the time 
/ to forget whatever those teacher educators told you in your 
/ education classes and do it your. way." This statement may 
be followed by an inference that teacher educators just 
don*t know what kids are real-ly like because they have not 
taught for so many years. We really, only talked about hov; 
to teg.ch in our college courses. It is not uncommon to have 
a studeiit teacher state something to the effect that they 
really see little -need for a lesson plan because the super- 
vising teacher that they observed never used one. 

^ , What the teacher does in the classroom depends to some 
degree upon his approach to the learning situation. In 
visiting secondary and post-secondary schools, one noticeabl 
^^ractice utilized by teachers is to observe them lecturing, 
vuO^requently from college notes, and students idly listening 
or conversing with a classmate. It seems the question could 



be raised, why are students disinterested? Could it be" 
that we now have a generation o£ disinterested students? 
Or in our quest for the ultimate in curriculum and flexibility 
in . scheduling, could it be that interest^of students has 
been lost beosause the, teaching. riietho^^ not particularly 

challenging or^ directed toward atudents? Possibly as 
educators have engineered courses , people may. have been 
forgotten. - • 

With these observations and questions facing agricultural 
educators at the University of Nebraska and later at the 
'University of Minnesota, it was determined that a real need 
existed to identify some basic performance areas in teaching 
. met^hods. Ultimately this w^s an attempt to assure those 
employing teachers that they could perform effectively in a 
teaching situation^ 

With this background in. mind, it was felt that teacher 
education courses in 'teaching methoc^s should focus on pro- 
viding prospective teachers with the essential skill to 
util-ize the five basic problem-solving teaching methods. 
Rather than talk about a wide'raiige of teaching techniques, 
' and the merits of using each technique^ it was felt that 
focusing primarily on what student teachers will be able 
to do was a more critical issue. Thus, an individualized' 
competency-based performance-oriented teaching methods 
course was ^developedv This cours-e-wa^ designed to provide 
accountability in an agricultural education teaching methods 
course. The central purpose of the course was to produce 
teachers with the ability to enter teaching with the 
capability to simply prepare lesson plans and teach students 
in an effective manner. Which rather surprisingly was not 
happening with sufficient regularity. 

In becoming accountable for specific behaviors in a 
beginning agriculture teacher, a group of experienced 
teachers and teacher-educators identified behaviors they 
felt were critical for a beginning teacher to possess so far. 
as teaching' methods were concerned. These behaviors or 
performance areas were then arranged into a hierarchy 
which began with simple behaviors and then the more complex. 
Twenty-nine performance areas wore identified as critical 
behaviors for the beginning teachers to possess. Consequently, 
these 29 performance areas became the basis for 29 individua- 
lized instructional modules. Bach module was organized into 
a worksheet around a format which included: (1) Module 
Title, (2) Introduction, (3) Objectives, (4) Pre-assessment , 
(5) Learning Activities, (6) Learning Resources, (7) Assign- 
ment, and (8) Worksheet Section. Each module directs the 
student to listen to an audio-tape recorded discussion and/or 
the reading of materials pertinent to the performance area. 
Following these experiences, the student may observe a 
video-taped demonstration teaching situation which utilizes 
one of the problem-solving methods or a teaching technique. 



Finally each student must perform each of the required 
tasks. Th,is results in each student developing a minimum 
of 12 lesson plans and actually teaching each of them one 
•time. Each teaching performance is evaluated on a satis- 
factory or an unsatisfactory basis. Each student is video- 
taped on at least two or three of his micro-teaching 
experiences. If a performance is not acceptable, it is 
repeated until it can be performed , satisfactorily. The 
modules included in the 29 performance areas are as follows : 

Operating Audio-Visual Equipment and Learning 
Resources 

Filing of Teaching Materials 
/Teather-Pupil Planning 
Five Problem-Solving Teaching Methods 
Ideintifying Student Problems to the Problem- 
Solving TeachiiLg Methods 
Utilizing a Daily Lesson Plan Form 
Writing Behavioral Objectives 
Motivational Activities and Techniques 
Reinforcement/. . .Techniques 
Questioning Techniques ^ ' 

Concluding a Discussion 
Utilizing a Supervised Study Time " 
Handliiag Discipline Situations 
Constructing dbjectiv.e -Type Tests 
Constructing Sub j ect^ve -Type Tests 
Constructing Performance Evaluation Instruments 
.^Grading Student Performance 
Writing and Teaching^a Lesson Using the 
Steps and Key Points Teaching Method 
Writing and^Jeaching a Lesson Using the 
Possibilities and/ Factors Teaching Method 
Writing and Teachkig a Lesson Using the 
Advantages and Disadvantages Teaching Method 
Writing and Teaching a Lesson Using the 
Present Situation vs. Ideal -Situation Teaching 
Methods y 
Writing and Teaching a Lesson Using the Question 
Ansv/er-Discussion Teaching Mqthod 
Preparing Individualized Study Materials 
Utilizing Resource Personnel 
Utilizing Games and Simulated Situations 
Utilizing Field Trips 
Team Teaching 

Utilizing Discovery Teaching Techniques 
Teaching the First Day of School 
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The performance areas oov^eTred attempt to begin with 
developing teacher-pupil planning skills so that a beginning 
teacher can develop the ability to acquire the problems an^^ 
concerns o£ students and then formulate these problems into 
meaningful- lesson plans. This is followed by developing 
skill in utilizing critical behaviors in teaching and finally 
putting it all together by developing these problems into 
a complete lesson plan and actually teaching it. 

This list of performance areas obviously does not address 
-4 itself to a number of behaviors through critical by some for 
teachers to possess. It is the writer's contention that for 
too long teacher oducatiors 'have tried to infuse too much into 
; ^an undergraduate program resulting in cionsiderable teacher- 
educator talk but relatively few ac4yi^ teaching skills being 
developed by student teachers. Consequently, the decision \vas 
made to attack some key areas and develop the student teachers' 
ability to perform the essential teaching skills.. 

As a result of utilizing this system with approximately 
140 students at the University of Nebraska and Minnesota, 
some encouraging obser\?at ions have been readily visible. 
Students have expressed satisfaction with the teaching methods 
course. First of all, they appreciate the individualized ^ 
approach to the class plus the fact that they are able to 
organize a unit of instruction, prepare a lesson plan and teach 
it tb a group of students. They, feel a degree ot confidence 
in their ability to teach prior to student teachinjg. Super- 
vising teachers have expressed that they now feel the, student 
teachers are more capable of handling a class in a group 
situation than those student teachetis ^jp'tepared in an earlier^ 
more traditional teacher education (lecture-discussion) 
program. 

A follow-up study v;as conducted at the University ' of 
, Nebraska v;hich utilized a paired-comparison technique with 
the State Department of Education Agriculture Supervisors 
Serving as a jury to rate beginning teachers' performance. 
In this study, 21 beginning teachers v;ere rated, each 
against all othets, as to who were the most effective ^ 
ci^ssroom teachers. Of the 21 beginning teachers, 10 had boon 
taught a ti?achin8 methods course in a traditional lecture- ^ 
discussion system and 11 had been taught teaching . methods 
utilizing the individualized competency-performanee='basecl 
system. The supervisors wore not a\vare of which system the 
teachers had been taught. They only knew them as beginning 
teachers. As a result of their comparison, 8 of the top 
10 beginning teachers listed as the best prepared were in the 
competency-ba^jcd individliali^ed system. With these evidences, 
it seemed something other than mere chance v/as involved in« 
improving the quality of beginning teachers. 
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Hopefully, as a result of utilizing this systeia of . 
teacher education, secondary and post-secondary teachers 
are better prepared for teaching* When they close their 
classroom doors, there appears to be evidence* that, students 
ar^ being taught in an effective manner. The system has 
provided a means of making agricultural teacher educators 
in Minnesota and Nebraska more accountable for the quality , 
of their product. The attitudes, skills and behaviors of 
student teachers ultimately touches the lives of hundre.ds 
of elementary^ secondary ' and post-secondary students that 
is an awesome responsibility that must receive serious 
thought and action by teacher educators/ Skill in utilizing 
teaching methods does make a difference. 
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ADMINISTRATION BY COMPETENCY (ABC) , Charles. Edwards' and 
Wes Habley, ^Presented- at Region V Conference on Competency 
Based Teacher Education; Chicago, March 11-13, 1975. 



The Administration By Competency Project has exis^ted"" 
at Illinois State University sindethe^ fall of I97i as the result 
of cooperative agreement between the United States Office 
of Education, the State of, Illinois Division of Vocational' 
and Techjiicaj^ ^ Education and the Department of Educational V 
Administration, at the University. During this time period, 
the program ha>s grown from exploratory research into » 
competencies required for the administration of occuj^tlorial ^ 
education to a- field-tested competency-based model whicfi is I 
integrated^ with traditional coursework in educational admini- 
stration, industrial technology, home ^ economics, agriculture , 
busine.ss' .education and health occupations . „ ^ 

^ / During the first year, /the pilot phase, conducted by ^ ' 
Southern Illinois University and. Illinois Sta^t^e University \ 
identified 158 competencies fthrough .ponsultation with 
occupational personnel at boith of thA campuses. In addition,. . 
statewide assistance was soiight from practicing administrators. 
The resulting 158 competencies formed the basis for continued: . 
vork on competency based ocfeiipational education administration: 
at each of the schools.. ' ^ ' • ^ 

During the second yeax^project staff and st^uti^irtr^^rtici- 
pants at Illinois St^te igurthSr delineated and -e^cp^^ftgd upon - 
the original competencies. The cQmpetericiefe were^^^^h^^ 
and in/some cases consolidated, ^'hrvdugh this pr dee ^^];pfhd\^ 
proj^^T^aff identified the conditions, thQ actions^ and the 
criteria used for the measurement of each competency as well 
as listed possibilitie^s for th|^ achi-evement of-^^the ^competency . 

With the work of the first two years of the ^rh^ec^'^ 
providing a firm foundation, the third year . of the project 
saw theVredruitment and ^:electioii .of 16 full-time masters 
^degree candidates. . The re^^p^sib^lities of these 16 Partici- 
pants were two-fold. .First, they lassisted in the further 
refinement of the competency packages by providing onVsite ' 
field testing.. In addition, the l| project participants 
assisted the project staff in the clel^p)p.ment of total 
learning packages. Each of the 42 Vearning packages w'as- 
to develop into a self-contained unit Which included a ^ 
^g^neral competency statement, a set tof instrucfional objectives, 
a pTe-assessment test, a set of viable learning activities and 
a proficiency test. The viable leartltng activities .were 
arranged in several different ca-tegOTiiiss : classwork, video-s- 
tapes, audio-tapes, tape-slide^presentations, filmstrips,^ 
internships, simulations, reading, and field experiences,' The 
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final outcome of the third year of the projecfwas the 
development of a competency notebook with 35 complete 
learning packages covering five major areas of administrative 
interest. . The five areas and packages contained in each are 
listed below. 



AREA I GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE 

1.01 Organization Structuring 

1.02 Record Keeping 

1.03 Gathering § Interpreting 
^Data^ 

1.04 Problem Solving 

1.05 Management by. Objectives 

. • t. ' 

1.06 Scheduling 

1.0 7 ^School Plant Planning 

AREA 2 PR OGRAM PLANNING 

2^.0,1 Using 'External ResourceSo 

2.02 Meeting Program Approval 
Budget Requirements _ 

2.03 Planning, Programming, 
Budgeting Systems 

2.04 Preparing the One and 
Five -Year Plan 

2.05 Implementing Career 
Education Programs 

2.06 Evaluating Programs 

V 

2.07 Constructing Vocational 
Surveys . 

2.08 Developing Cooperative 
Programs , 



1.08 Establishing Accident 
Prevention Programs 

1.09 Budgeting 
I.IQ Purchasing - . 

1.11 Developing a Philosophy 
of Education r > 

1.12 Writing Reports ^ . 

•1.13 Demonstrating Profes- 
sional Behavior 

AREA 3 PERSONNEL • ' 

3.^01 » Developing Job Descriptions^ 

3.02 Ranking Candidates 

3.03 Interviewing and Hiring 
3:04 Orienting Staff 

3.05 In-Service Training • ^ 
3.0^ .Evaluating Instructi^Tf 

3.07 Identifying Legal Require - 
. ments for- Personnel 

Dismissal 
♦ . « 

5.08 Resolving Grievances 

AREA 4 PUBLIC RELATIONS 

"4.01 Involving Advisory Gro^ups 

4.02 Enlisting ^ommunity^ Support 

4.03 Di-s^eminating Pr4)gram 
Information i 
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ARIiA 5 STUDENT SERVICES 

5.01 Vocational Counseling ^ ; 

5.02 ■ Reducing Dropouts , \ / 

«• ' • . . ■ - , . 

|. 03 Special Needs Students . ' " * , ■* 0 . 

. The Administration By Compet^cy Project is charged 
with two major responsibilities for the current year. / The - 
fi^rst responsibility is the continuation d£ field-testing 
of the- 35 competency packages. This year's project parti- 
cipants, funded, from ERDA money are 12 in-'Service full time 
voica:tional in^rirctors and guidance counselors from through- 
out the State bf Illinois. The students are enrolled in ' 
the competency -basecf cmi^rse "Career Education and the ^Admini- 
strator" for three hours credit in addition to a second 
traditional three hour course in the Department of Educational 
Administration. All participants have taken part iji a Division 
of Vocational and Technical Edupation evaluation team find : 
most ar§ involved with some type of administrative internship 
tailored to meet their specified training needs. « 

. ■ . • ' ^ • * . 

During the summier of 1975, the project participants will 
on campus as full time graduate students taking nine hours 
of coursework. As a result of their affiliation with the 
project, the students will have attained 21 hours of graduate 
credit, nine of which are in comp.etency-bas€Ld instruction. 
These students will qualify for the State af Illinois li'evel II 
endorsement - upon completion; of the masters* degree , and thus 
will be ab^e to occupy administrative positions in 1;he Illinois 
public schools.. The second responsibility ^of Vhe current* 
yearns project staff is the completion t»f' learning resources 
for each of the competency packages. This task*- includes 
the evaluation 'Of commercially available resources as well'^i 
the development of completely new s.bftware-to meet the require-- 
ment3 of the competency packages ."^ The softi^rare- phase of the / 
project is scheduled for completion on June 3D/%975, and the 
training phase will be completed on, August 31^ At the p'resent ' 
time, the project staff along with other members of the 
Department of Educational " Adiainistration are ' stydyiijg methods 
for incorporating 'the Administration By Competency model into 
the mainstream of graduatte programs in- the Department begining 
in the fg^ll o^f 4975. " ' 
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A CAUTIONARY APPRAISAL OF CBTE, Hy S. Broudy, Presented ^ ^ 

at Region V Conference on^ Competency Based Teacher Education, ^ 

Chicago, March 11-13, X975. [ ' 



. ^ When asked to a^ddress' this meeting on competency-based 
teacher /education in a c-autionary— if not critical-'-spdrit , 
I was puzzled for two reasans: vocational education in ' . 
general and the preparation of vocational teachers in 
particular, it seems to me, has always prided itself on 
being competence-based. It has been recoinmended as a whole- 
some alternative" t^ academic education, which notoriously, 
has been vague, about competence. Vocational education is , 
consistently prescribed as the cure for the lack of interest 
tff the nonr-bookish stude'ht_i/n the conventional conceptual 
and linguistic curriculum of the sghcxols* The 1974 Gallup . \ 
poll on the schools conf irms> this . It would seem, therefore, 
that a movement to makje. vd'cationall education competence- - 
based smacks 6f carrying coals to Newcastle or teaching 
one Vs grandmother to suck eggs . " But no less puzzling is why ^ 
vocational teacher educators should entertain doubts or 
reservations about a movement , ^ of which they /have tfeen the 
steadfast advocates^and successful exemplar . ^^^^y V 

Surely voc&tional education does not need tHe promotional 
assistance of the competence-based slogan. oTo an outsider, ^ 
at least, students at 4:fie sjecondary and post-secondary levels 
are anxious to get into spme form of vocational preparation, 
and it is' my impression that there is no oversuppiy, of feachers 
in the vocational fields. Indeed, colleges of liberal arts 
are casting about--some desperately---for ways in which the 
standard college studies in the arts and humanities could be^ 
linked into some form of career preparation* ^ , . 

I then voiced timid suspicion that perhaps a critique 
'Of the competence-based movement iflight be part of the familiar 
ritual of professional organizations, especially thdSe in 
education, to have the ''other'' side of an issue presented, 
even though there is no intention of converting the membership. 
Being^opQn to criticism is one of our organizat iohal virtues. 
However, I Was assured that my' doub^ts on all the afore- 
mentioned counts/were groundless, and that some of you wer6 
really concerned about the meanings and consequences of this 
movement for vocational teacher education. I think you should 
be and i% large part because the values of the competence 
approach that have been achieved in vocational education may 
vjsry well be diluted and trivialized by .the current CBTE/PBTE 
bandwagon. 



There is no doubt that CBTE has potential- advantages . 
An Advisory Report by the New "Hampshire Council for Teacher 
Education issued in* March% 1974 lists the following, which 
I have summarized: 

1. The attejnpts to define and behavioralize goals* 
will he^p teacher e*ducation institutions to clarify 

1} and just^ify their priorities and eliminate over- 

lapping components of their programs. • « 

2. Attempts to define esseirti^al teaching competencies 
should lead to ^greater analysis and pos^ikly^' 

.better understandingvof the teaching process ;^ 
this may' lead to the discovery of new .instructional , 
methods, ^ ' ? 

..' ■ ■ • • r 

3. Specification of goals in te^ms of-Tb'ehavior should 

•: ' help the student and the public see what the qduc- ^ 
- ' . ationaX'.brogra^m hopes' t9 achieve ^nd to evaluate 
these efforts. 

' . ■ * - ■ 

4» More attention would be directed to the relation 

of theory to practice by the emphasis on "clinical" 
, • . experience. 2 , ' 

These.. advantages , however ,^are<Ao more than one wbuld 
expect from a commonsense effort to^^^sj^rify the mission of - 
aji educational program. There is nothmg new about writing 
objectives, and goals or .d'l'^fxsing lesson* pl>^s^ in which -^^r- / 
cedures. ai^e set foi^th.arid ^sequenced. Nor issevaluation in , 
terms o£ Ifhese goals a novel, doctrine or pract^^e;^. What 
then gives the movement its drivQ^ What has beenSidded ^ 
that makes, it distinctive and so appealing to accre^t^ng / ^ 
bodies and to legislators?' ^ ^ ^ ' 



The new element , I sugge'st /"^is the ^hypothesis that kll 
teaching and learning ^can^ be organized "knd evaluated on 
tixe model long familiar in the i:raining of technicians'. 
Roughly, it calls for breaking down a complex operation into 
its cojnponent simpljer sequences, and practicing ejach component 
to some criterion o"f . quality'^'specif ied in advance. Thife 
approach was very successful in many aspects of mili'^ary 
training, and l^m told that it :has had no less success 'in 
many forms of industrial and biisiries^s training, as well as ' 
in the technical coi^j^^ents of many professional curricula. 

However; this approach iS^^new" and radical when advocated 
for all phases of elementary and secondary schooling and for 
the training of teachers . It challenges two basic assumptions 
of traditional schooling: one , that although instruction may ^ 
be directed toward a prespdcified goal, e.g., the doin% a£^_ 
long division or re.ading'or selling, dry goods, the pupil 
learns as' a ' whole! person and the teacher teaches as a whole\ 
person; two , that the teaching-learning act cannot be analyz:ed 
without reijiainder into observable performances Pa *** ^c 

If it* should turn out that these assumptions are correct',. 
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JBTE taken seriously and applied rigorously could be a 
mischievous bandwagon indeed. 

First of all, and as a general preliininary caution, one 
might ^ suggest examining the connota-tipns ofjthe term 
"coHip^ence-based", . Logically, i't makes no sense, because 
so far as I know no program of instruction is deliberately 
incompetence -based. The term makes sense only if achieved - 
competence-based programs are contra'sted" with promised- ^ 
competence-based programs. In an . achieved -coijapeteiice -based 
program, the leatner culminates -tlje program by performing 
the task ^hat has bgen taught. For example, an achieved — 
competence-based swimming program is completed by tlie pafiil 
swimming 50 yards, while a promised-competence-based swimmfng 
program might culminate in the pupil receiving a certificate 
saying that he-4ias passed the swimming course xvith a grade 
of C. " ^ 

*M _ - 

It is this connotation of competence-based that gives \. ' 
the termoand the movement their political power; it carries 
a politely veiled threat that promises of competence will no 
longer be acceptable for accountability;, that only perfor,- 
mances as specified in advance will be taken as ^ legal educa-^ 
tional tender. . . V 

(There is also some ambiguity about whose competence is . 
the (criterion for judging teac-her competence. One; school of 
thought holds that teacher competence is demonstrated if and 
only if the teacher executes Performances A, JB, C{ ... N to, 
the satisfaction of the examiner . Another school of thought 
argues that the teacher -has not demonstrated competence urttil 
his pupils Have executed specified tPerformances X, Y, Z, ... N 
Are Performances A, B, C, ... N the same as X, Y, Z, ... N or ' 
are they thev necessary and/or ^ sufficient conditions for 
Performances X, Y, Z, ... N? I think you can see v^^hy this is 
a •troublesome.. ambiguity . If the piipil p'erforms X, Y, Z, ... 
N, then whether or ridt the teacher p9rforms or can perform 
A, B, C, ... N is irrelevant. If thje 14 members of the 
swimming class >or the carpentry class all end up swimming and 
carpentering, who cares v/hat the 'teacher did or did not dp? 
If, on thp other hand, pupils do not perform X, Y, Z, ... N, , 
then the teacher having performed A, B, C, ... N-*is held to 
be irrelevant or proof of ineffectiveness. It is oiily' when 
w^ have dependable evidence that A, B, C, ... N and only 
A,.B, C, .*. . N produce X, Y, Z,'... N that we can demonstrate 
the relevance and efficacy of any set of teaqher competences 
for pupil success. Unfortunately, ive have jmo evidence for 
such a tight causal relation between teaching and learning 
behaviors in the ordinary classroom transactions . We cannot 
identi'fy, let alone control, all the variables that operate 
in the transaction. " 
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^We do approach the ideal model wheii in an apprenticeship 
program the pupil is the apprentice doing what the master 
does as he does. A, B, C, ... U and X, Y, Z, ...v-N do iY\, 
fact coincide. But as a matter of fact,., the apprenticeship 
iilodel is not quite true to the competency-based assumptions/ 
«?for in imitating the master deals with client^ and the members 
"of his family and these are not specified skills. , The CBTE ' 
approach, on the contrary, operates on the asseiilbly-line model 
of production, i.e., breaking' down a task into 'smaller "and 
smaller segments and each mastered separately or in modules. 

However,* if I am not mistaken, vocational education 
programs and vocational teacher education programs canv^ 
into being pre.cisely because the apprenticeship system was 
unable to meet the demand for vocational training. Just as 
individual tutoring gave way. to group instruction, so 
apprenticeship has to b« supplemented fay group vocational- 
training. In both fields this development necessitated a 
shif-t from performance-baseld programs to promise-based 
^programs. .In other words we looked for teaching behaviors 
of a certain sort that were supposed .to produce pijipil per- 
formances in the future of a certain sort, i.e., the A, 
3, jC, ... N became promises, for X, Y, Z, ... N. 

How do these two series-- differ? Primarily in that 
teaching behaviors are made up of a content to be transmitted 
to the pupil or what we have called X, Y, Z, . . N plus a 
number of teaching with factars. For example, a teacher does 
not recite all he has learned or remembers about learning 
theory when he teaches reading or arithmetic or anything else 
(unless he happens to be teaching educational, psychology) . 
Nor does the teacher make explicit in some overt act his 
views about the proper relationship between a pupil's interests 
and troubles and the tactics he uses in the classroom on a 
given day. His understanding of .the culture, of the structure^ 
of the school, and of the Value system are . other items ^'that 
one almost inevitably teaches ^^^ith but not necessarily to_ the 
pupil . ^ , 

Now many, if not most of these teaching with factors, 
cannot be observed in the behavior, of the teacher or of the 
pupil . Sensitivity, intelligence, understanding, interpret 
ation, and many phases of judgment are not characteristics / 
of the observabl^^ behavior but of the person who is behaving. 
We observe that tlih pupil uses the correct procedures for 
measuring his mat'erials,* but we infer, we do not observe, • 
carefulness. We/ observe that a teacher listens to the 
requests or complaints of a pupil, bat what characteristic 
of , listening can be observed that maizes it patient or 
• sympathetic listening? Much of the deserved ridicule that 
has greeted the yard-long inventories%f behavioral objectives, 
and performance criteria has been occasioned by the^SnrTempt 
to analyze the properties of persons into properties of 
behavior. 
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.We-ar^ led to the conclusion, therefore, that if the 
conceptual and personal factors that constitute thie resources 
for teaching with are important, the criteria of observability 
so essential to CBTE may have to be relaxed. 

This is not to say that we cannot judge or discover 
what the teacher teaches withj but merely that we do not 
find this out by figuring out what physical movements shall 

. count as indubitable signs of the presence or absence of these 
components and then asking the teacher to display the signs. 
In brief, where persons, are concerned, it takes one to know 
one, and where .jthe com|ret\3nt teacher, is concerned, it ^Iso 
takes onp to knoxv one. The attempt to create a laundry list 
of performances or behaviors that will enable a machine or the 
layman to make this judgment is about as futile as trying to 

•make a layman into a connoisseur of fine wines by giving him.- 
a manual on viniculture. 

The more the outcomes of schooling or teacher education 
are phrased in terms of personal qualities of mind, character, 
and personality the Iqss applicable the formula Competence = 
^a "** "** ^c "** becomes. ^ ' 

Accordingly, how far vocational teacher education can 
go with it depends on how broadly it ^conceives its outcomes 
to be--both for the. teacher and for the pupil. It depends • 
on how much it wants to invest in teaching with as part of 
the teacheii> educartlon program, on the one -hand, and how broad 
the outcomes envisioned for the pupil, on the other. 

Another set 'of reservations about CBTE has to do with 
styles of teaching. ^ We can distinguish at least three very 
different types of teaching: didactics, heuristics, phileti.cs 
The first is used to transmit knowledge and to form ^kill 
directly. The goals are prespecif iable and the sequences 
for achieving them can be identified and to a large extent 
evaluated.^ The pupil in effect replicates the teaching 
input on demand, if the didactician is effective. 

Heuristic teaching emphasizes discovery by the pupil 
either by induction from instances, Socratic diali^gue, 
projects, etc Here neithet the goals nor the steps for 
reaching them.can' always be prespecif ied; very often the 
.goals are intellectual oper^ations and not specific products. 

Philetics te'aching aims at* producing satisfying human 
relationships between teacher and pupil; pupil and pupil; 
the pupil and^his concept o£ himself. The procedures for 
such teaching are more like those of psychological counselling 
than of instruction. The .criteria for success in each of 
these three modes are different; the skills for each vary 
considerably- -almost 'radically- -an^ the chances for an 
individual teacher being equally tarlented in each type are 
small. 
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If vocational education intends to utilize all thr^e 
types of teaching, the P^TE' approach will be virtually 
useless .for two of them. PBTE almost inevitably puts a . 
premium on didactics and puts heuristics and philetics at 
a discount. Does vocational education and vocational 
teacher education need anything other than didactics? 

I shall not presume to advise you on these matters of 
educational policy.. It occurs to me, however, that as ' ■ ' 

Vocational education becomes more and more popular , either 
as career edl^cation or as training for specific occupations, 
it. will have to tfike oyer more and more of two other functions 
of schpoling that are now regarded as the province of general 
education, viz., civic competence and personal adequacy. 
Training, for work may] then hiave to include the education 
fbr hpw to live with one's work in the community and the 
' family and with oneself ; as well as forming the skill of 
doirig one's work. If work should become the organizing 
core of education, as^it so often is of life itself, then 
vocational education v/ijl have to broaden its perspective; 
it will' not be a mattbr of occupational training in the 
morning. and worK in the school subjects in the afternoon, 
but rather the implementing of a curriculum, that |.s dictated 
by the demands of the job but also the life of the worker 
as a citizen and as a'.human being. Thi^in turn^ is going . 
to piut a greater strain on the resourc^ of the teacher 
of 'Vocational education artc^^n-^Uio^e^reparing vocational 
teachers., v ^ ^ 

The complexity of the task_4^N^aacerbated if the job 
cannot be the center of the indi^idua^ s life--if it is 
too routine, too undemanding ^^oo depersonalizing and 
dehumanizing. This dissatisfaction, I dare say, is most 
vocal in asaembly line jobs, but ^ven in many sqaf vice 
areas and professibnal fields such unhappiness Is not 
wholly absent. Life in a techholggireal. sociei^ reduces 
the cognitive strain on the individual because it mass- 
produces^so many goods, idoas, and values for him. But 
..jsuch a culture makes geniiino individuality, personhood, and 
the satisfaction all th'at much harder to ach;ieve. It, can 
be done, but it takes a disproportionate effort of. mind and 
will to do so. The current depression merelXvaccentuates 
the lavish bounty that our, culture has bestowed on so /rtany 
of us with a minimum of labor and effort -on our part. 

In this connection one must also mention "the^^rt >of 
vocational education that provides the greatest/tlexibility 
for changes in national employment patterns ."/Ivhatever else 
it means, flexibility means breadth; it meaji^ providing the 
individual with knowledge and attitudes g^eral enough tp be 
adapted to a varj^ty of circumstances, if vocational education 
takes fLexibijlirty of employability seriously," ir'^^^roadens 
its goals for- the students and their teachers. ^Mid as rt^ 
does so, the difficulty of applying the compe;^^elice -based 
approach in any strict sense of tl^at. term ifir^eases. , 




Finally, the usefulness of the CBTE depends on how 
far along the professional line the vocational teacher 
is expected to go. At one end is the model of the teacher 
as a technician training others to become, technicians. 
Somewhat further along is the practitioner who has had. 
experience in the occupation .and is recruited for teachijig. 
The man or woman who has worked in industry or business-- 
in the real world, so to speak- -is asked to train/bthers . 
Some of these men and women are not. especially interested 
in schools or schooling; they may be persua$i^d/to come 
and *'do their thing" iix the 'schools as spirit artists are 
persuaded to come to the university camp;i^s and "do their 
thing" itf the presence of students. Th^t they will ever 
become involved with curriculum, problems of ins;truct ion, ^ 
guidance, valuation or the general ^^ructure oF the schools 
is not a foregone conclusion; some do, many (Jon't. Their 
home is thp industry o.r the busin^^ss, not j:he schoal , and 
often they return to it if the ^hool cliili^e twxy^ out to 
be uncongenial. ^ ' -^^^-4^.^ -~~L^_ 

. ^ ' • ^- ^ " ^ 

The fully professional teacher is a member 'o^ the 
school establishment who may on occasion enjo^^^ojourn 
in industry or business, but whose home is^^tKe schoql. 
For this type of teachor^, many aspects af^ducdtional theory, 
history,' philosophy^re relevant a^ context builders; ^ 
hecessdry for tjea:phing with. For the teacher as te"chni;:i'an,^ 
they are proferably unnecessary, and for the teacheiu^r^^ruited 
from indu^ry they be on the irrelevaj&t'' side--ttlned as Im^.is 
to the practical considerations of the real world^-^^ wor]^ 

CBTE, there i^oi^e^^s not good or bad simplicjd:ear > ^"f^ '^^'^"^^^ ■ 

vociataonal 3 teacher education programs are vagu'^ as^o/their ^ 
goals, if there are overlapping outcomes and ^Jiiplications / ^ \ 
if they cannot make theiT mission clear to tj^e public* or the y 
board of education or to the taxpayer or to the pupil, then 
CBTE offers an exercise in clarification aiid self -understanding. 
Presumably those who are pushing the states into mandating 
such an approach must believe that the, v^ocational teacher 
education programs suffer £i?om these disabilities, a^fid 
that those in charge of these programs must be forced to 
shape up. t . 

The exercise, however, need not go to t4io extrem^e of 
tryingto behavioralize every conceivable goal of teaching 
and learning to the point of trivialization and silliness-"- 
nbt to mention the nausea of those who have to try to write 
hundreds of behavioral objectives. * 

The trouble arises v^rhen the competency-based approach 
is taken as more than a sensible device for clarification, 
but is elevated to a theory of instruction and of teacher 
education. When this is done, it automatical;!^^ redefines 
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the goals of schooling as well as the methods of instruction 
so that they will fit into the theory of behavior modification. 
It then has to x^rithstand the theoretical and practical 
C3pi?ciques that have been leveled against it, and it cannot 
ev^de those critiques by callihg them quibbling or hair- 
spf lit ting. 

However, unlike general education, which must be broad 
in scope and complex in methods, vocational education, does 
have^. some- cTioice as to breadth of outcome and can justify 
paths of various \vidths in its various programs and for 
v&r4rO lis cadres of students. 

These special circumstances, it seems to me, enable 
vocational teacher educators to scrutinize thq competence- 
based drive more objectively and dis|)assionately than can 
other teacher education programs and,) by dealing with it 
in this way, can do the whole educational enterprise a great 
service. 
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STATE TASK FORCE REPORTS 

The Conference provided an opportunity for the 
participanl^^fronr each of the six states to meet together 
iii ^groups I'epresenting each state. 

Eadi state group v/as charged to develop suggestions 
and retonunendations related to the questions stated below 
and/qr other topics of importance to them relative to 
X competency based teacher education, 

1. How can we imptove statewide planning for vocational 
teacher education and dq^velopment? 

2\ What, if any,, steps should be taken to improve 
the coordination of vocational teacher education 
and development in your state? 



/ 

/ 



3/ What are-^he most important research and curriculum 
development needs within our state related to 
vocational teacher education and development programs? 

What, if any, changes need to be made ta imp;p<^^ve ; ^ 
the process of certifying vocational teachers? 

5. What role sl^ould the state education agency/agencies 
pilay in/encouraging ciompetency based programs for 
vocatiohal education and de^velopment? 

6. What are the most critical inservice needs of 
practicing vocational teachers within our state? 

7. ' If we want to prepare more effective vocational 
^ _ . teachers, what changes should we make invpur 

I preservice teacher education jprograms? 

After the completion of this activity, each»state 
presetited a 10 -minute stimmary to the Conference on its 
suggejstions and recommendations in these areas\ Each staters 
summajry report of its task force .session follows* 

ILLINOIS 

Suggestions made regarding dissemination of information 
concerning vocational teacher development included (a) conferences 
such as the present one as a continuing process; (b) a newsletter 
being sent to individuals every two months; (c) coordination of 
information between the various disciplines- -not just agriculture, 
home Economics, and distributive education; (d) establisliment of 
a regional research coordinator in order to avoid duplication 
of effort and as a central means of information dissemination; 
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and (3) the developmdnt of a Curriculum Materials Center 
bulletin to bfr sent to teacher educators on a regular. basis->. 
throughout. Region V.. , 
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Discussion deajing with the effectiveness of the competency 
based approiach to teacher education coircluded with suggestions 
that the competency based approach has'many meanings to dif- 
ferent persons and programs and little research has been done 
td 'siJipport the fact that certain competencies mastered in 
college may or may not necessarily, be func1:ional when needed 
on ^he job at a later date. ^ , 

^ . The Illinois task force suggested that the need for 
articulation across courses is great and there needs to be 
prioritization of what students loc^rn and what they need to 
learn resulting in needs assessment and comparative studies ^ 
to determine what makes a good teacher as steps heeded to 
be take%yin order* tc\ improve compeltency- based models for 
teacher •educ;a^ion. \ i • if • 

Ca00ra;rion between states could take the form of 
(1") iritraj|;State investigation of different forms^of instruction 
using the^ same assessment form for several stateife instruction 
or/the cd^parison of one state's vs another st'ate/s assessment 
t^^sultirfg in the unbiased validation of, competoi>cies a 
should have been taught; (2) certi£icatio4 of VybcationalT 
teachers on a regional basis rather than by -state or institution 
as is presently the case; and (3) communication between states 
should be fostered by the use of a ne\vsletter,i;including 
information about coming eveiyts, nev; materials, a||^new*ideas . 
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INDIANA . . 

^ Suggestions were made indicating (1) that the Curriculum 
Materials Center should serve as the major source of informa- 
tion dissemination, and (2) a need for an inservice activity 
within the Region to explain materials developed and dissemi- 
nated. This might be accomplished by using this as ^^riority * 
item for EPDA funds for inservice personnel development in 
Region V. 

Ef f ectiv^ne^ss of competency based programs cannot be 
measured accurately or \^rith much validity at this point, 
resulting in a need for product measurement devices to be 
developed and implemen^ted^ carrying* us axM^ay from value judgment 
into more precise measurement of competency based teacher 
education programs and outcames. - ' 

A model for competency based teacher education can be 
improved byvidentifying those competencies unique to. vocational 
education. ' jn, 
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Cooperation among th4 states' within Region V can be 
enhanced by the continuation o£ planned and expanded meetings 
between state staffs and teacher educators and improved 
^.communications between s^ate and local levels^ " We should 
identify the resources and strengths within each, state and ' 
us-e that identified expertise effec-tively to reduce duplication 
of effort within the Region and nationally. . ' 

. ' Imichigan • ' 

Improvement of statewide planning can be accomplished /' 
by using existing budgeted funds to provide for state meeting^ 
Of instructional readers in GBTE and by the use of a consortium 
of institutional representatives to emphasize development 
' of CBTE. . . '■ ' 

« 

Michigan participants indicated a need for, a review of 
the iilstitutlonal .structure for communication and the state 
structure !for institutional representation a^ a moans of 
imptovin^ the coordination of vocational teacher education 
and development. . 

It was "Suggested that the most important research and 
. currictijUim devolophient needs in Michigan were related to 
identifying the competencies unique to. occupational teachers . 
as cont/rasted with professional competencies of teachers. 

o . {/^^^ force advocated giving mohe visibility to ■ ' . 

exis;Eing efforts of individual institutions and deptirtmonts 
and the establishment of a more unified effort among higher 
education institutions as a means of improving vocational - ' 
teacher education and planning in Michigarl. 

MINNESOTA' - . " ' 

Discussion Centered around the topics (1) roles of the ' 
Joint \Cpuncil Vocational Teacher .Education and "(2) in- 
-service activities funded v/ith EPDA funds. . 

-.Responsibilities of the Joint Council in(^lud6: 
(1) reviewing periodically the' provisions 'of the State Plan 
for vocational ,education, especially those which d-eal with 
, teacherHqualificati9n3'^ and certification; (2)' '{^stabl'ishisg 
policies and procedures for handling appeal^ pf pdrsofls whose 
(xequost for temporary authorization or regular certification 
have been denied or revoked; (3) establishing pri^duros and 
policies for revocation of temporary authorisation or regular 
certification of vocational teachers; (4) identifying, 
instructing and/or advising the Council desl^,noo acting in 
behalf of the Council in certification; (S) serving "in an 
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advisory capacity to the State Department of Education in 
matters related to vocational teacher education, and C6) ^n- 
gaging\^n other activities that the Council chooses which are/ 
directed ^t the maintenance or improvement of vocational teacher 
education. \ . - 

' In-service activities during thQ, past year inciuded the 
following., A workshop stressing leadership .developmeAt for 
career education was held in mid- 1^74 . A project for regional 
communication management was held; it was designed to unify 
distributiveo education teachers in Minnesota^ and to provide 
increased ef f iciency ,and effectiveness, (:y£ DE programs. A. . 
curriculum dissemination pro'^j ect was used to'provide in.-service 
to vocational personnel at all educational- levels , iTrcluding 
teacher/educatOTS , and dealt , specifically with the pur;gioses and 
methods' for using the expertise sand materials' ai: tlj^ instructional 
mate.r|4ls center. Other activities include staff .developme^nt ' 
projects for individualized instructroh at post-secondai^ area 
vocational centers; performance-based curriculurf dissemination \ 
for health occupations teachers at secondary and post-secondary 
levels; aiding all . teacher , educatipn -inst-itut ions in providing^ 
,in-service for vocational teachers and a national project aimed 
at coordinating vocational education leadership deVelopiaent^ 
for USOE in order to guarantee quality and^ predict and monitor 
supply and demand. : * 



= OHIO ;, • ^ 

tt was suggested that one way to improve stktewide . 
planning would be to structure cooperative meetings 'between 
the vocational areas to include, teagher education. There 
is also a need to ident^ify m.ore clearly the guideline^ and 
directions in teacher preparation based on established / 
priorities. ' ^ ^ ^ ' " 

Ohio participants indicated a^need for representatives 
from each institution being involved ^in the identification of 
competencies unique to vocational teachers as "opposed to 
general education as a means of coordination of rocational 
teachel" education and development.. 

Important research and curriculum development needs^ 
included (1) curriculum development by task ■ analyses; (2) vali.-. 
dation of evaluation ins^lruments ; - (3) in^ividuralired learning 
packets, and (4) research., and validation of effects of • ♦ \ 
instruction on products as the major consideration, 

With respect to teacher certification, it was reconrmended 
tliat there be individual teacher plans providing certification 
by means of in-service training 'and that a statewide computer 
system be established which would provide teaclier profiles. 



Critical 
development i^ri 
evaXuiation of 
levels; (4) le 
level to assis 
.teachers ; and 
by the local a 
in an effort t 
studejvts. 




inservice needs considered included (1^ curriculum 
th occupational Analyses; (2) implem©n^tation Shd. 
curriculum; (3) improved communications at all- 
adership- should ^ be available from state staff 
t local administrators give inservice help to 
(5) JLocal inservice programs should be conducted 
dministration with ^support from 'teachdr educators, 
o^ develop total stkff cooperation in helping 



Pre-servige, training .should include ^further developed 
CBTE programs, the development , of mastery tests- and intern 
occupaVtional* expe-riences. 



* - WISCONSIN . ' 

• Improved .statewide planning couLd include th^ development 
of a state directory of vocational feacher educators; state °. 
department staff and consultants^^ and staffe board personnel, for 
vocational education--to be di'str^timted to each" university 
campus land to Region V.. It was als^vsuggested that a^ statewide. 
conference ion CBTE Be held ttf discus sXthe area of occupatibnal 
tea,chet prepar'ation . --This conference Arould be'-'used to* identify 
pijoblems and strategies for their solution r~td~i:d«ntify critical 
staff^ needs in all vocai:ional areas and strategies for meeting 
these ^^ds; to analyze trends and discuss the futuristic look . 
at varioti? aspects" of society (i.e. , the- year 2000) u'sing the . '• 
Defphi teiclmique. TJiis futuristic activity should include" 
input from various societal „levelS . '* ' . 

Research -ajM^curriculiim development should fofcus on 
studying the causaisTelat ions hip betweenVteaicher performance ^' 
and student behav.iorXthe identification d<£ commonalities and - 
uniqiieness of various vocational areas ;' developing a' sys,tem 
of needs assessment as a means for developing a continuous < 
inservice program; and should articulate studies in health"^ 
occupations with child' development. / 

One important needed change in preservice teacCe;r 
training is to shift toward preparing teachers for postsecondary 
teaching . ' ' \ 



' ' ■ ■ ■ ^\ \ ' 

■ Region y conference' 

— COMPJST-ENCY- BASED TEACpR EDUCATION ^ 

SURVEY, - 



; During .March, 1975, a' survey was distributed to all' 
participants at the Region V Competency -Based Teacher ' 
Edu'cat ion" Conference in Chicago. There were,°71 surveys 
returned. The instrument was designed to assess attitudes 
of participants towards various aspects of competency-based, 
teacher education in the states comprising Region V. A 
copy of the survey, showing total responses to each item ' 
IS' attached. 




:respondient5 



Representation was greatest in the teacher education 
area, followed Jby state department and other areal 
respectively. . " . . . 

Cluster occupational representation included sixteen , 
respondents in Business, Marketing,, and Management occupations: 
•jlHf2^^ ^^^"^^^^^^^^^^®^^®^ °^^"P^tioi^s; fourteen 
-JJidTCTOng interest in the content of all. five clusters ; 
eleven in^ach of Applied Biological ^nd Agricultural 
^4Ef4^?/s and Personal and Public Service occupations; 
six interested in the. content of Health. occupations. 

Ma5"or areas of interest in personnel preparation and 
.development wer0 related to teachers by forty-nine respondents; 
to adinxnistrators by ten respondents; .and' to all areas of 
, personnel preparation and development ^administrators , guidance 
personnel and teachers) by seventeen resLpondents. . 

e' responses " 'ot 

. On the following issues, the responses were almost 
unanimous. The items with which a majority of the respondents 
agreed with are as, follows: 

--Competency-based develofjment of occupational educatijDn 
personnel provides .identifiable advantages over the current 

. practice of most, typical university prepax,ati&n programs for 
such teachers. . 

■ '\ ■ - . , ' •■ ■ 

--Teacher training institutions should be held accountable for . 
the performance of occupational teachers which they 'graduate . 

--Pl'^nnin^ and^ supervising- b^sin^ss and industry internships. 
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to develop or upgrade occupational competencies shpuld 
become a regular practice for teacher education instituj^^d:^^^ 

--Occupational teacher education programs should grant' creViit 
toifard graduation . for work experience of occupatioualAfe^chers 
in their selected' occupational specialty. ^ 

--It is possible to design cl3mpetency-based teacher educ^atiqn 
programs capable of developing ^affective qualities of 
individuals essential to good teaching. 

The following issues are those with which a 
of the respondents disagreed. ^ 

: '■ 'o 

t ■ . ' , - 

--Adequate standardized tests of occupational competence 
exist to jneasure the occupational performance of students 
entering occupational teacher education programs) at the—-: 
university level. . ^ 

--The state' vocational education agency holds the primary 
responsib-ility for initiating competency-based occupatipnaf) 
.teacher education programs. ^ 

- -Competengy-based teacher education cannot be designed to 
account for affective domain developmental needs essentml 
for individuals to become effective teachers. 




--There are just too many variables tb account for in the 
development of occupational teachers to adequately design 
competency-based instruction. " ' 

--Competency-based tfeacher education programs restrict the " 
development o£ creativi^ty of prospective occupati^al. 
teachers . . 

' ■ ■ , , * ' '""»^.,^ ^ * 

« An is^ue which could not be decided by a iitajority of ,^ " 
"the respondentsvwas i ' 

--Superviaed^student teaching, is probably , the best point at /^'^i^t 
whicii the cxDijIpe'tenty level of pr^ospective teachers can be 
. ^arSse$SAd.. ■ ^ x " ' 




^ " ^J^it^k^rega^d to the %rea on .the questio 
wit^ the pa£,t*i,cipantsV'\famiMari*ty particlpati^_ — 
c6mpetejicyv-^i9.s(^d. pr'ogXatf^ ,'Hhe . jEollbwing issues r^aive^^ 
the majority of respop^eiS v " ^ ^ ' * 

A majority of respondents indicated 'that tji^y w^re 
famil^/ar- with one or nore aperating'competenc.y^^,§^jj^j^cup 
persjdnnel dev^opment- programs whicl} were ex't^^^^ytunded. 

'■^ ^ *• " 1 ""^ ■ ^ \ ^ 

A majority of respondents indicated that the^uwere 




involved as a teacher educat?ii^ . pro j ect staff .member-, or 
consultant on a^ eompetenpy^^'^S^&d^ccupational "personnel 
development program; a maj ority^bl^ such program^ being in' 
the development stage-, followed by a large number being in 
. The field testing stage. • « . 

Most' respondents indicated the ievel of interest 
within, their stat'e for competency-based "personneL development 
programs to be moderate to high. This was also trufe for • . 
the individual participant's level of interest. 

' ' A majority" of * the respondents felt that 

--the primary initiative for competency-based personnel 

development, within his own st^te has come from state' office 

. :' ■ * / , ^ 

' * ■ r • o - . 

--the primary obstacle to development of -competency-based 
programs of personnel developifient is inadequate financial 
support and/pr, mechanical details of implementation. " " 

-- 'thef development of competency-based personnel development 
programs within his own state should be accelerated. 

--that basic competency lists for occupational teachers ' 
should be established by occupationa;L teacher educators, 
other occupational teachers, and professional groups or 
associations. • - 

The pstrticipants listed „the following as advantages 
(Jf competency-based teacher educatioA for occupational 
teachers : 

■--Identifies the essential competen/zies, establishes 

behavioral objectives; determines the level of performance 
- necessary. "'^-^ 

< . ■ ■ ' 

--Systematization resulting in better teachers and reduced 
anxieties of candidates for the occupatioh^l teaching 
profession. ' , ""^ 

--EliMjiates the unnecessary "things" f^om the personnel 

^^%'^]rfe.pfli'e#<, nrogram. ' - 

and. is more efficient in organi^a 
■r, . i^^^^^ll^^iaq^i^e ; better equipping the teacher to perform. 



r-ProvldeX e|fi,<iency and quality in personnel development. 

M/iffl4i!i<^®''v^ides a framework for performing essential skills by 
dirfect ajJplication of learning. / . ' 



-'-Trains personnel in' relevant ^reas of tpntent resulting 
^ in their becoming better teacH^rs. 

--Improves accountability of occupational teachers. / t 

--Provides a framework fpr establishing relationship between 
.various aspects Of the total educational program. 

The participants listed the following as disadvantg.ges 
of competency-based teacher education for occupational teachers: 

--Validation of conditions and of criteria- in' behavioral objectives 
. conflicts related to affefctive domain and the aspect- that 
• might be called the "artistry in teaching." . 

--High costs and the time pressure involved with such, a program. 

--Resistance to implementation br^'key personnel at the state 
lev'^l^nd lo^al . level. / ,^ ' 

--May become too impersonalized and stereotyped and n6t 
creative or receptive to new approa^dies. 

r ^■ 

--Deciding, what ^ is really an acceptable levjfl of competence. 

--Identifying thi^ pr^^per competencies and development of ' 
. valid, reliable assess^nent instrtunents and procedures • 

--Maintaining andoinfusing ^he program into. the standard 
: university program. - . 

r-lAadequate instruction and the inability of teacher 

to adjust T?e;5>char£ge and perform as^result of change. 

--Emp^ksars on a £ew--lack of attention to many important<5 
competencies --minf mum staijidar.d often becomes maximum. 

' '» • ' . ' ■ * 

. ^ ^ In summarizing the advantages and disadvantages , most 
respondents 'Were most concerned about the advantage's of 
accountability, individualized instruction, systematizatron . 
and organization^ of such a program, and the disadvantages 
of hig^'costs, time involved, and identifying, measuring, 
and maintaining a set of cpmpetencieS (especially those • 
dealing with the affective 'domain of teaching). 



**Survey instTument; ,is* found in. Appendix B, page 81. 
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REGION 'V • CONFERENCE 
COMPETENCY BASED TEACIf^R EDUCATION 

Midland Hotel 
Chicago,- Illinois 
March 11-13, 1975 

/ ■ 

TUESDAY - First Day 

10:00 am - 1:00 pm 'Registration - Lincoln Parlor^ 

1:00 pm FIRST GEN|ML SESSION - LINCOLN PARLOR X • 

■ . ^ Chairpr^t^n^"^ Sherwood ^'De Director 
Illinois/^iv^ion of Vocational and 
Technical Ediib^tion 

Introduction William Appelgate , Conference 
Director , 

Competency Based Instruction at the Regional 
Level - , ' . 



Diiane Nielsen^ Chief, Vocation Guidance / 
Personnel Development, USOE, . J'-. 

^ . William L. Lewis, Direct or, OAE, USOE, a 

; ^ / Region V . ' " ^ ' 

^ ' ' * ■ . ' 

Keynote: Address* r Joan McFa^deti, - ^ ' ■ 
: Coordinator Hom6 EcononijLcs> Education 

' Purdue Univer^^ity. ' v . -j' 

2:45 pm^- 3:00 pm Break ^ ^ a 

.3:00 pm. SECOND GENERAL SESSION- - LINCOLN PARLOR 

Chairperson - Susan Bentz, Assistant 
Superintendent, Illinois Office of Educatfiort 

Comp^eteVicy Based Instruction at the 
. ^ State Level - • ■ ' 

^ .Sherwood Dees, Dii'ectior, Illinois Division 

of Vocational and Technical Education 
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.Competency Based Personnel Development: . 
■One State's Coordinated Effort - 

William E.*^ Reynolds , Coordinator, 
Professional and Curriculum Development/' 
Unit, Illinois Division of Vocational I 
and Technicai Education ^ 

A State Master Plan for Occupational 
Personnel Development - 

William K. Appelgate, Occupational' 
Program Coordinator, Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale ' 

Preservice Occupational Program - - 

Franzie Loepp, Proje'ct Director, Illinois 
State Univej^sity 

Group Meeting. Orientation - 

Daryl Nichols^ Program Officer, EPDA, 
OAE, USOE,. Region V, Chicago 

Adjourn , ' 

Group Meetings ' 

Trade andrijidustrial (Bridge Room) - 
Charles Jaymei , Chairperson 

.Agriculture (Linx:oln Parlor) - Homer 
Edwards, Chairperson 

Business and Office (Lincoln Parlor) 
Elmer Schick, ^Chairperson 

Distributive (Walnut , Room)' - Daryl ' 
Nichols , Chairporson* • . 

Homo Economics (Lincoln Parlor) - Elmer 
Schick, Chairperson 

Health Occupations (Bridge Room) - 
Charles Jayrn^/, Chairperson 

EPDA (Tetkwood Room) - Daryl Nichols, 
Chairpersoif 

Adjourn 



i 
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WEDNESDAY - Secopd ,D^y 



8:30 am - 9:45 am 



9:45 am - 11:00 am 
and 

11:15 am - 12:30 pih 



1-2:30 pm 
1 : 30 pm 



1:,30 pm 
2:00 pm 



2 : 00 pill X'3:15 pm 

and • 
Z'^io pm- - 4:45 pm 



/ 



4:45 pm 



THIRD GENERAL SESSION - LINCOLN PARLQR 

Chairperson - Homer Edwards, Program 
Officer; OAE, USOE, Region V 

Mini Session Previews - I, II, III 
(3 previews with 10 minutes for each) 

Considering Compet^nc^ Based^Instruction - 

Harry S. Broudy , Professor , Philosophy o£ 
Education, University of Illinois, Urbana 



Concurrent Mini Sessions 
(P^articipants to select two) 

I - Phyllis. Lowe (Indiana) Oak Room'> 
II - Neil Pritchard (Wisconsin) Univ?^sity 
Room ^ 

lit 



Wayne Asehe (Ohio) Lincoln Parlor 

Lunch (Individually Planned)^ 

FOURTH GENERAL SESSION - LINCOLN PARLOR 

Chairperson - Daryl Nichc^Tfe-, Program v 
Officer, EPDA, OAE, U50E,\Re^ion V 

Mini Sessioji Pr^iews - IV, V,'^\a 

(3 previews witn 10 minutes for ,e^K;h) 

Concurrent Min^ SessjLons 

(Participants 1:o^elect two) ^ 

IV - Hita Richey (Michigan) Oak Room 
V - Roland Peterso]\ (Minnesota) University 
Room 

VI - Charles Edwar4s/and IV^s Habley 
(Illinois) Lincoln Parlor 



8:3J0 am 



Adjourn 
THURSDAY - Third Day 
8:45 am FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 



LINCOLN PARLOR 



Chairperson - William Reynolds, Conference. . 
Project Director 
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8:45 am -'9:45 am 



> 



Concurrent Task Force Session by Group 

State Directors (Suite T201) 
State Staff (Lincoln Parlor) ' 
Teacher Educators CUniversity Room) . ^ ' 
EPDA Coordinators COak Room) 

9:45 am - 11:00 am Concurrent Task Force Sessions by^States 

Wisconsin (University Room) 
✓ Ohio CUniversity Room) 

Minnesota ^Oak Room) 
Michigan (Oak Room) 
Indiana (Lincoln Parlor) 
X^Illinois (Lincoln Parlor) 



11:00 am - 12:30 pm SIXTH GE 



. i2:3Q pm 



imffiRA 



L SESSION - LINCOLN PARttJR 



Chaifperson - Daryl Nichols, Program 
Officer, EPDA, OAE, USOE, Region V " > 

Report of States (10 minute presentation 
by each statis) 

Reimbursement Jiistru0iions ^ 
Conference Evaluation 

Adj..0^irn , • / ^- 



/ 
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COMPETENCY BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE- PARTICIPANT SURVEY 

Part I 
„Basic Information 



Please indicate with an "X" in the appropriate blank, the one response 
which most accurately describes\you. ' . 



|. At the Region V Conferencns, I will* 
be -representing 



2. My major-sfrea content in'terest in 
vjDcationafI edtJcation is , 



3J fly major area of interest in^^ \ 

personnel preparation^and development "-^ 
is related to ' ^ ^ 



State Department 



Teacher Education 



Other 



J\pplied BiolB^ica 




.Agricultural Occupations 
' Business, Marketing, and 



, Management Occupations 

' H ealth Occupations 

Industrial Oriented 
^ Occupations / ^ 

' ^ Personal and PuHltc Service 



. Occupations c. 



ll*of the Above 
Admin\istrators , 



, G uidance ^eif^oi^nel.. 



Je^a ch ens V 




\' Air 0f the Above", . \. * - 



ERIC 
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Part II 



Attitudes Toward Occupational Teacher Education Programs 



Please place an "X" in the appropriate blank to the right of each statement 
which best indicates your attitude toward.fiBch of the following sta;tements,. 



4. Compe'tency-basect dfevelopment of occupational 



5. 
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education, personne^ 
advantages ov'er 
most typical un 
for such teachers 




^des i dent ii^i able 
nt practice of ^ 
reparation programs 



)ree 



Disagree ' 



smrses or^jrograms, ^aimed^t developing fche 
prcKfesSiorial education competencies of 
occiVatioi\al teachers can best be /^signed by 
conteVit ard.a (i.e., Ag^^'culture, Distributjve 
Occuj/ations, etc. ) 



Courses or programs^'aimed at developing the 
professional education abilities of occupa- ^ 
tional teachers can adequately be designed , ^ 
through a commonalities approach which focuses 
upon competencies "common to two or more 6f 
the content areas, ^ 

Substantial credit for work exfierience in a 
selected occupational specialty provides an 
acceptable alternative to the typical "ground- 
4Jp-!*' preparation characteristic of man> 
'iihiversity programs for ocpupational teachers. 

As^ciate degrees from comrfum college 
occupational programs *+T6uTd ie enlployed by 
lifiiversities to satisfy both the lower 
division' requirements and occupational 
competeticy needs of individuals entering 
uaivgrsity occupatiofial teacter education 
programs. * ^ 



9. Teacher trairving institutions shouTd- ba 
held accountable for the performance of 
^ occupational teachers which they graduate. 



10. Planning and supervising business and ^' 
industry internships to, develop or ' 
upgrade occupational competencies should 
^ .becomeja regular practice for^eacher 
education instftMttoris., 




^Disagree 
Undecided / 



Agree"" 



^Qisagj/ee , 
Undecided 

Jfqree 

^Disaoree 

^Ur^decided 



_Agree » 
_DisagreB 
Undecided 

J ^ 
Aqme \ " 

is agree > 

Undecided 





11. Occupational^ teacher education programs 
shouTd grant credit tov;ard graduation for 
' work experience of occupational teachers 
1n' their selected occupational specialty. 



12. Adequate standardized testes of occupa- 
tilonal competence exist- to measurG the 
occupational' performance of stulents 
entering occupational! teacher educa-tton' 
'"progr^ams at the university level. 



>3^ The' state voca 
hoTds the 'prima 
initiating comi^ 
tional teacher 




al education agency 
esponsibillty for - 
y-base;d dccuoa- 
ucation programs. * ' 



0 \f . . 

_Agree i 



^nisagree 
^Undecide^ 
Agrge 
_„DiS'agree 
Undecided 




- llndecided 



14. Individual tea'cher traininq insti ty^ioils 
hold the primary responds iti ]ity for- 
initiating competojicy-Jiased, occupational 
teacbpr education programs.^ 



_Diaagree 
^ Undecicjed 



16. Competency-based teae^ier education cannot 
be desigmd fro accoupt for affective domain 
devfilopmental needs essential- for indi^vid- 
. uals to become effective teachers. 



16.^ There are just too /manf variables tor.^ 
account for in the developftierit of occupa- 
tional teachers to adequately,,des'i3n 
competency-bas]^?! instruction.' 



J\qree 
^Disagree 



Jindecided 
* 

^Aqree 
^Disagree , 
Undatidbd 



17. 



Competency-based teacher .education'proqram^i 
restrict the development of creati^i ty^of 
prospectiVfi^occupationaf. teachers. 



18. -Suqprvis^ student teaeHing is probably the 
best" point at whicfi the competency level of 
' prospective teachers can be assessed. 



_AqreG* 
^Disagree 
_JJn decided 
_ Agree 
Disagree 



UndecuJod 
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19. It is possible to desiga competency-based 
teacher education programs capable of 
developing affective qualities of individuals 
essential to gooti teaching. 



_Agree 



Disagree 



Undecided 



Part III 

Familiarity and Participation in Competency-Based Programs 

Place an "X" in the blank vi\y/€h best indicates your response to the given 
statement. 



20, I am familiar with dne or more operating 
competency-based occupationcil personnel 
. development programs. * - 



Yes 



No 



21 



22. 



If YES, the program with which I aifi most 
familiar is primarily supported by 



I am currently involved as a teacher 
educator, project staff member, or con- 
sultant on a competency- based occupational 
personnel development program. 



Jixternal Funding 
Jnternal Funding 



Uncertain 



Yes 



^fo 



23. If YES, the competency-basfed program with 
which I am most involved Is at what stage 
of development 



^Planning 



^Development 



_Field Testing 



Jull Operation 



Please identify the competency-based personnel development program with which 
you are most familiar or involved- 



Title 



Program Di recto 
Location 



24. 



S3 



How would you describe the level of 
interest within your state for competency- 
based personnel development programs/ 



.High 



^Moderate 

low 

None 



25. How would you describe your own level 
of interest in competency-based 
persopael de^velopment 



26. 



27. 



28. 



29. 



for competency 



The primary initial 
based personnel devfj^opment thin rriy 
state has come from 



The primary obstacl(i to development of 
competency-based programs of personnel 



development is 



if^et 



Development of compete ncy- based personnel 
development programs within rny state should 



Who should establish bas"^ competency lists 
for occupational teachers (Select one or 
more) 



_High 



Moderate. 



Low 



None 



State offices 



JJni vers i ties 
Individuals 



^Inadequate Financial 
Support 

^Underlying Concepts 



Jlechanical Details of 
Implementation 

_Resi stance from Key 
Personnel 

Be accelerated 




Proceed at Current Rate 



^Proceed more Deliberately- 
Local Administrators 



_Other occupational teachers 



JDccupat'ional teacher educ- 
ators 

_S;tate education agency 



^Professional groups or 

associations 

Part IV 

Advantages and Disacfvantaqes 

VJhat .is, in your opinion, the greatest advantage of competency-based teacher 
education for 'occupational teachers • 



0 



What is, in your opipion, the greatest disadvantage of competency-based teacher 
education for occupational teachers* * 33 
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RHGIOX V COXl-HRl-.XCr. 
COMPETENCY BASED TEACHER EDUCATION , 

PARTICIPANTS, PRESENTERS, AND STAFF 



Name 

William K. Appelgate 



Dorothy Arndt , v 



TE* 



'M J^ocation 

Occupational Coordinator 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, IL 62901 

1330 - 26th Avenue 
Rock Island, IL 61201 



Wayne Asche 



TE 



^ Vocational -Technical Education 
. /Kent State University 
412 Education Building 



/ 



Kent, OH 44240 
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